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Just Among Ourselves 


Attention! Pastors, Please! 


OMETIME ago one of our subscribers sent us his renewal 
S subscription and asked our pardon for being a little late in 
getting it to us, and also said: ‘We have a new pastor this 
year, and I have been expecting him to get up a list of subscrib- 
ers and intended giving him mine, but he has never said anything 
about it yet.” Dear Pastor, are you failing to do your duty to 
your people as is this pastor? The placing of The Herald in 
the homes of your people is a great opportunity for rendering 
an invaluable service to them. Will you not embrace it? 


This is one of the best times in all the year to put The Herald 
in the homes of your people. 


We are asking all our pastors whose churches have not 
adopted the Budget Plan for The Herald, and are not yet ready 
to do so, to put on a special campaign for both new and renewal 
subscriptions. The birthday of Rev. Elias Smith, first editor and 
founder of The Herald of Gospel Liberty is June 17. Let’s make 
this one of the biggest events of the year by putting our church 
paper in one thousand new homes. This can be done, easily 
done, if every pastor will do his part. Can we count on you, 
Brother Pastor? 


Appreciations 


I surely have enjoyed The Herald of Gospel Liberty. I get 
more than two dollars worth of information and help from one 
copy. I do not believe that a pastor or church worker can stand 
true to the church without taking The Herald. I hope many more 
homes will be blessed with it. 

ZONA MATHENEY. 

Trimble, Illinois. 

I am thankful to be able to renew my subscription for the 
good Herald. I do not want to miss a number. Have been a reader 
for nearly sixty years and it means so much to me now that I 
cannot hear preaching. 

God bless you all in the good work. 

Mrs. JOHN MELOY. 

Columbus, Ohio. 


If only the entire membership of the Christian Church, or 
even one-half of our membership, could have the appreciation of 
our church paper that the two above express, a new day would 
dawn for our entire work as a church. Do you, dear reader, not 
want to help bring this about by putting The Herald in the homes 
of your friends? 

A. F. CHASE, 
Circulation Manager. 
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. Deaths 


M. Orban, Sr., was born in Bavaria, Germany. His 
father died in the native country when he was a 
small child. When he was three years old the mother 
migrated to America with her two small children. 
They settled near St. Louis, where the mother again 
married. In his younger life he had a hard struggle 
supporting his younger sister and getting a foothold 
in the new country for himself. He was married in 
1859. Ten children blessed this union, four of whom 
still survive. These are M. Orban, Jr., Jacob and 
Charles, of California, and William, of Summerfield, 
Illinois. For years Mr. Orban and wife had made 
their home with M. Orban, Jr. The wife died in 
1916. The end came very quickly to Mr. Orban at 
the advanced age of ninety years. The remains were 
taken to Summerfield, Illinois, for burial. The serv- 
ice was conducted by Rev. Mr. Manley, of the Ger- 
man Evangelical Church. assisted by Rev. F. G. Cof- 
fin. Mr. Orban lived a devout Christias life. He 
was unable to attend church and was deprived of 
many other blessings because of impaired hearing, yet 
he kept up his devotional life by constant Bible read- 
ing. He was of cheerful disposition and looked con- 
stantly on the bright side of life. 


Estella Pence, the youngest daughter of William F. 
and Emiline Pence, was born near St. Paris, Ohio, on 
October 21, 1871, and after a lingering illness of six 
months, passed through the portals of death into the 
spirit world in the early morning hours of May 3, 
1926, aged fifty-four years. October 8, 1891, she was 
united in marriage to A. Watkins, to which 
union two children were born, Irma Mae and a 
daughter who died in infancy. In a revival service 
held at the Old Charity Chapel Church in Shelby 
County, Ohio, in the following January, under the 
ministry of Rev. J. B. Fenner, she, together with her 
husband, responded to the call to the Christian life, 
united with the church, and was later baptized is 
the Christian faith, When moving to Urbana, IIli- 
nois, in 1928, her membership was transferred to the 
First Christian Church of that city, of which she 
was a member at her death. 

She leaves to mourn her going away, a grief-strick- 
en and broken-hearted husband, a motherless daugh- 
ter, four brothers, three sisters, sixteen nephews and 
nieces, and a large family connection of more distant 
relatives, and a great host of friends. She was uni- 
versally loved by all who came to know her. Modest 
and affectionate, pure and sweet-spirited, she quietly 
went about her humble task as the wife of the min- 
ister and pastor of the church, the mistress of the 
parsonage, and the queen and mother of the home. 
For six months her suffering had been intense and 
acute in the extreme, but her fortitude, resignation, 
patience, and courage were sublime as they were 
beautiful—the marvel of all who tried to relieve her 
of her pain. For several months she had known her 
probable fate, but she faced it with the rarest Chris- 
tian grace and resignation, with the abiding faith 
that ‘God is too good to be unkind, too wise to be 
mistaken.” 

A funeral service was held on Tuesday at Urbana, 
under the auspices of the ministerial association of 
that city, Dr. J. J. Douglass having charge, and an- 
other service on Wednesday afternoon at the Chris- 
tian Church in Piqua, Ohio, conducted by Rev. Alva 
M. Kerr, D. D., assisted by Dr. S. Q. Helfenstein 
and Dr. J. F. Burnett. Interment at Fletcher, Ohio. 
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PASTOR WANTED 


The Christian Church of Albany, Indiana, will be 
in need of a pastor the first of September. We want 
a high-class, spiritual minister. Anyone interested 
will please address the chairman of the committee, 
Kenneth R. Nibarger, Albany, Indiana. 


ERIE CONFERENCE 


The mid-year session of the Erie Christian Con- 
ference will be held at the Fairview Church, May 
26, 27, 1926, 

The first session will begin at two o’clock, Wednes- 
day afternoon, May 26, and the session will close 
Thursday afternoon. 

If coming by rail or bus, buy tickets to Fairview, 
Pennsylvania. Those coming by rail or bus should 
notify Brother Winifred Nason, Fairview, Pennsyl- 
vania, and arrangements will be made for conveyance 
to the church. 

Mrs. OPAL GREENMAN, Seeretary. 

B. L. Lort, President. 


NEW YORK EASTERN CONFERENCE 


The New York Eastern Christian Conference will 
meet at Charleston Four Corners June 8-6, 1926. Dele- 
gates and ministers should notify the pastor, Rev. 
O. T. Headley, Sprakers, N. Y., at once, so con- 
veyance and entertainment may be provided. Dele- 
gates will be met at Fonda, N. Y., or Fultonville, at 
nine and ten o’clock Thursday morning. Delegates 
please notify immediately and try to come by that 
time, as the distance to the church is twelve miles, 
and a full attendance at the beginning is desired. 
Delegates coming by auto, please so specify, as some 
of our best homes are two miles from the church, 
and those in autos can be so placed. Attention to 
these matters will facilitate entertainment regulations. 

OrMAN T. HEADLEY, Pastor. 





Children’s Day Suggestions 


“We Must Never Forget the Children” 


BY HERMON ELDREDGE 
For the Department of Christian Education 


e 


For some years I had the privilege of coming in close contact with John Wanamaker, 
. that great Merchant Prince and Christian Layman. He was a busy man and few men were 
What more busy, but he always seemed to have time for a Sunday-school worker. Meetings of 
John the State “Sunday-school board were regularly held in his office and opposite his desk in the 
Wanamaker entrance room was a very beautiful and costly painting which one could not help but see 
Said every time he raised his eyes as he sat behind that desk. It was a woods scene in the golden 
autumn time and in the background was a common little country schoolhouse and out of its 
doors and through the woods and sunshine and falling leaves the children were rushing pell- 
mell with shouts and laughter to their homes. And under the picture in great beautifully designed harmony were 
these words: “We must never forget the children,” and one who has ever seen that beautiful favorite picture of 
Mr. Wanamaker’s or known of how the seventy-five flower girls greeted him on his seventy-fifth birthday, will 
ever forget its meaning to him and to us. 














SUNDAY, JUNE 13TH, IS CHILDREN’S DAY 
“WE MUST NEVER FORGET THE CHILDREN” 


Make Children’s Day the great day of the year and bring in all the fathers and mothers and cousins and aunts 
with the children and have the happiest and biggest kind of a time together. Do this for the sake of the children 
and the parents who may not come at another time, but will come to see their own and neighbors’ children when they 
do not come to hear the preacher. 





That our own Christian Publishing House has some “bran new” things to help you make 


NOW this Children’s Day the best day you have ever had and we want to call your attention to 
WE them. 
SUGGEST Here they are: 
Pretty invitation Post Cards for $1.25 per hundred. 
New 1926 Children’s Day programs as follows: 
“In the Days of Youth.” 
“Radiant June.” 
“Life’s Golden Days.” 
The price of the above three are 8cts a single copy or 85cts a dozen or $3.25 for fifty 
or $6.00 a hundred. 
Children’s Day Treasury No. 36, 25cts. 
Children’s Day Recitations, Dialogues, and Songs, 25cts. 
Ideal Dialogues (for all the year around), 30cts. 150 pages. 
Paramount Children’s Day Book No. 2, 25cts. 60 pages. 
Paramount Dialogues (for all the year around), 25cts. 
Meigs Recitations, Dialogues, and Drills for Children’s Day. 25cts. 
A Children’s Day Pageant: “Smiles and Sunbeams,” for 10cts a copy or $1.00 a dozen 
copies. 
Our Department of Christian Education is only anxious that you get these and have the best kind of Chil- 


dren’s Day. 
Order them of The Christian Publishing Association (not from the Department of Christian Education.) 





DO NOT MAKE ANY MISTAKE IN ORDERING 
READ THE ABOVE VERY CAREFULLY AGAIN 
DO NOT DELAY YOUR ORDER. SEND NOW 


(To be continued in next week’s Herald on this page) 


Order of 


The Christian Publishing Association 
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THE MOONEY MEMORIAL CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


tape beautiful new building erected by Mr. and Mrs. M. Orban, Jr., in 
memory of her father, the late Rev. Isaac Mooney, for the Christian 





Church of Towanda, Kansas, of which Rev. R. L. Hendrickson is pastor, was 
dedicated Sunday, April 25, 1926. For account of dedication and description 
of the building, see page 19. 
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THE HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY 


About Folks and Things 


We are very happy to learn that Rev. A. 
L. Allen, of Morganville, New York, who 
some weeks ago suffered quite a serious ill- 
ness, is now able to hold regular services 
again with his church at Franklin Center, 
Pennsylvania. 


Hartford Mills, New York, received three 
members into church fellowship on a recent 
Sunday. Rev. C. E. Reep is just beginning 
his sixth year as pastor of this church, and 
the various lines of work are still strength- 
ening under his hands. 


Miss Mabelle E. Stevens and Miss Flor- 
ence Tice are serving together as co-pastors 
at East Lawrence, Pennsylvania, to great 
acceptance. Ten were received into the 
church during the winter, and progress is 
being made in various lines. 


We are glad to report that Rev. Milton 
W. Sutcliffe, pastor of the Community Chris- 
tian Church, Webster, Maryland, who passed 
through such a serious operation some days 
ago has returned home from the hospital 
and is now rapidly recovering. It is hoped 
that he will soon be about his duties again. 


Rev. A. R. Williams has just become the 
pastor of Second Church, Kittery, Maine, 
and he and Mrs. Williams have been warm- 
ly welcomed by this congregation. He comes 
to the church from Monticello, Maine, and 
is already well known to the people at Kit- 
tery, as at one time he was pastor of the 
North Kittery Methodist Church. A fine 
spirit of optimism prevails under the new 
relation. 


Muchinippi Christian Church, Northwest- 
ern Ohio Conference, Rev. C. E. Strawbridge 
pastor, observed its annual home-coming 
Sunday, May 16, with basket dinner. Prof. 
Ernest D. Gilbert, of Defiance College, 
preached in the forenoon service. The Bloom 
Center Reformed Church manifested its 
splendid good will and Christian spirit in 
uniting with the Christian Church in its 
home-coming celebration. 


Rev. George T. Evans has accepted a call 
to remain with the church at Thurston, 
New York, another year as the work has 
made exceptionally encouraging growth un- 
der his leadership. Thirty-seven united 
with the church last year and for the first 
time in a long time the church has been 
raised to self-support and is contributing 
to home and foreign missions and other 
calls. A communion service has just been 
presented to the church by the Christian 
Endeavor society. 


Miss Martha Denison while pursuing her 
studies in the School of Religious Education 
of Boston University is actively engaged in 
the Christian education work of the Old 
South Church in Boston. Every Sunday 
she has charge of the worship period of the 
Junior Department of the Sunday-school in 
this notable old church, and is greatly en- 
joying this very valuable experience which 
she is having there. Miss Denison has re- 


cently been honored by being elected as 
graduate representative on the Student 
Senate of the school. 


The official board of Walnut Hills, Day- 
ton, Rev. A. W. Hirby pastor, has just sent 
out a statement on the condition of the 
work there which is filled with the tone of 
optimism. Splendid gains are being made 
in church attendance, and the Sunday-school 
average for the past three months has been 
up near the record mark. A Boy Scout 
troup of twenty-eight members has been 
organized. Church night has proven es- 
pecially helpful. The finances of the church 
are being successfully carried and the spirit- 
ual life has noticeably deepened during the 
past few months. 


Huntington, Indiana, Rev. Raymond G. 
Clark pastor, observed its thirty-fifth anni- 
versary with a special service Sunday morn- 
ing, May 16. Dr. W. H. Denison, an ex- 
pastor, preached an exceptionally fine ser- 
mon at the morning service. In the after- 
noon Judge O. W. Whitelock, one of the 
charter members of the church, read an in- 
teresting historical sketch of the progress 
of the work and Rev. L. D. Holaday, an- 
other ex-pastor, conducted the devotional 
services and gave a short address. This is 
one of our leading churches, and under the 
leadership of Brother Clark continues to 
make advancement in the various lines of 
its work. 

Rev. E. E. Bennett, D. D., has just re- 
signed the pastorate at Cynthiana and New 
Lebanon, after nine years of most success- 
ful and happy work with these two churches. 
Brother Bennett is a stable builder and has 
made an enviable record in this field. His 
long tenure of office has been a compliment 
to the churches as well as to himself, prov- 
ing their spirit of co-operation and good 
fellowship toward their pastor. He predicts 
for his successor the same delightful rela- 
tionship. Dr. Bennett has not yet made plans 
and will be available for service anywhere 
in the Middle West after August—a fact 
which should be noted by any of our church- 
es in need of a pastor. 


We are pleased to give our readers in this 
issue a view of the beautiful and serviceable 
building which has been erected by Brother 
and Sister M. Orban, Jr., of Whittier, Cali- 
fornia, for our church at Towanda, Kansas, 
in honor of her father, Rev. Isaac Mooney, 
one of the outstanding pioneer preachers of 
our work in that State. This is only one of 
many of the fine pieces of work which this 
generous couple have so gladly rendered as 
their service to the Kingdom. Rev. R. L. 
Hendrickson and his people deeply appre- 
ciate the splendid equipment which has been 
given them and with new zeal will undertake 
to enlarge and strengthen the work of the 
church in all of its activities. 

Rev. McD. Howsare and loved ones will 
have the deep sympathy of the brotherhood 
in the loss of his mother, who passed to her 
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great reward on Sunday, May 16, after long 
months of steadily declining health in the 
home of her son here in Dayton—during 
which time her every need was lovingly 
ministered to by Dr. and Mrs. Howsare. The 
funeral services and burial were held at the 
old home church, Mt. Zion, near Chaneyville 
Pennsylvania, Rev. W. J. Hall accompany. 
ing the family on this long, sad journey and 
officiating at the services. Mrs. Howsare 
had reached the age of eighty-three years, 
and her long life had been one of beautify] 
spirit and faithful service in all of thog 
rich qualities which make Christian mother. 
hood and a Christian home. 

Many of our readers will be greatly in. 
terested to learn that Prof. Josiah S. Wat. 
son, a teacher in the high school at Joliet, 
Illinois, is now giving a series of inspiring 
and constructive lectures on subjects which 
involve the partnership of Christianity and 
science. His fine scientific training togeth- 
er with his deep Christian faith enables him 
to present his subjects in a most illuminat- 
ing and helpful way, and his addresses have 
called out high praise wherever they have 
been delivered. He is the son of the late 
Dr. J. P. Watson, so long the highly es- 
teemed and talented editor of this paper and 
of our Sunday-school literature. The son 
is doing worthy honors to the name which he 
bears, and we are anxious for many of our 
churches and people to have the opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with him. For in- 
formation concerning his plan of lectures, 
address him at Route 5, Joliet, Illinois. 

The Herald is exceedingly anxious that 
our pastors and churches shall give unusual 
attention to the home mission offering this 
year. There are so many lines of work 
which must be carried by our home mission 
funds that it is exceedingly important for 
the offering to be a generous one under any 
circumstances; but now that the Mission 
Board, at its last meeting, adopted a policy 
under which a larger percent of the home 
mission funds will go year after year for 
church extension purposes, it becomes ex- 
ceedingly vital to the future prospects and 
growth of our entire denominational _ life 
that an increased attention and emphasis 
be placed upon this offering. Every year in- 
dicates more and more the necessity, viewed 
from every standpoint of our denominational 
life, for the planting of more churches in 
those growing sections of the cities which 
need us and which the Christian Church is 
peculiarly fitted to serve. We must do this 
if our church is to be able to sustain the 
growth which we all want and which we 
must have in the other departments and ac- 
tivities of our church life. The Home Mis- 
sion Board has been very wise indeed in 
making provision to devote a larger percent 
of home mission funds to this vitally crucial 
work. And so this year, with more anxious 
concern than ever before, The Herald is 
pleading with our pastors and church work- 
ers everywhere to give time and anxious 
thought to preparing their people for an 
unusually large home mission offering. The 
time is the second Sunday of June. 
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A Victory of Common Sense 


cent years was that of Premier Baldwin, when, in 

addressing the House of Commons on the settle- 
ment of the great general strike in England a few days 
ago, he declared that the victory and peace which had 
come were “the peace and victory of common sense— 
not of any one part of the country but of common sense 
on the part of the whole United Kingdom.” It was a 
statement which should appeal to every thinking person 
the world around. Whatever any of us may think of the 
specific details of the settlement of that great industrial 
war which was threatening the very existence of the 
British commonwealth, and whichever side our sympathies 
favored, yet surely every individual of foresight and 
judgment must agree that the only hope for civilization 
lies in the supremacy of the good common sense and the 
good common judgment of men and women in the settle- 
ment of whatever great industrial or international clashes 
and differences which may arise. In that direction only 
lies hope. In any other direction lies the destruction of 
all that is worth while in human civilization. 


0: E of the most significant declarations made in re- 


HAT great strike which for a little while was so 

menacing and which, thanks to the good sense of the 
British leaders on both sides, was so short-lived, furnishes 
an emphatic illustration of why it seems to The Herald 
that the strike ought to be considered an intolerable in- 
stitution in modern civilization. Both the very evident 
peril of such a strike and the speed with which it was 
brought to an end demonstrate the fact that public 
opinion should lay upon industrial and labor leaders and 
political statesmen a compelling sense of their awful re- 
sponsibility to devise and work out some saner and juster 
method than the strike for adjusting those differences 
Which are bound to come up between employers and em- 
ployees. That great general strike made unmistakable a 
truth which has not yet penetrated very deep into the 
thinking and planning of labor and industrial leaders— 
and that is the highly potential elements of peril for 
civilization itself which are wrapped up in any method 
under which, as at present, the displeased employer and 
employee set themselves against each other in mad and 
unreasoning array, to fight it out by those brutal and 
sordid processes of stoic endurance which typify the 
illiterate barbarian rather than the educated and civilized 
man. The one central and most significant fact of the 
British situation was simply this: Starting out as an in- 
dustrial clash between ihe mine owners and the miners, 
the difference gradually grew in volume and drew into 
its vortex group after group of sympathizers on both 
sides until it came to be a question of the competency and 


stability of the government itself. Yea, it came to be 
rnore than that. It grew to be a question of paralyzed 
industry with its inevitable concomitant of idle and hun- 
gry multitudes—multitudes a very large percent of whom 
were helpless bystanders and neutrals, in no way directly 
involved in the strike, and yet smarting under the cruel 
punishment which was being brought down upon them so 
unjustly by a situation in which they themselves were so 
helpless to do anything but suffer. Such a situation holds 
all of the highly potential elements of anarchy and de- 
struction. No leader can rest in any confidence of what 
his followers may do under such conditions. Those fol- 
lowers may at any moment break away from his counsel 
and restraint and go into some wild orgy of revolution 
which will sweep before it not only the present forms of 
government but the most priceless and hard-bought 
chalices of civilization itself. Such a possibility carries 
with it a responsibility far too grave and awful for sober- 
thinking leaders to be willing to assume. And it was just 
this thing which led to the settlement of the strike in 
Great Britain. Men saw that it was better to recede from 
their determined course than to let loose upon the British 
Empire a great tidal wave of passion and hatreds which 
might carry them all down before it as it did Russia when 
she undertook to make her readjustments. 


HAT is needed more than anything else just now in 

the industrial world is that our labor and industrial 
leaders should clearly discern how antiquated and dan- 
gerous, and also how senseless, the present method of 
settling their disputes has been made by the industrial 
and social development of the past half century. Modern 
life has become so intermeshed and interdependent, and 
modern industrial organizations among both employers 
and employees have become so tremendously powerful and 
far-reaching, that major strikes can no longer be con- 
fined to limits which are tolerable. And it is inevitable 
that strikes tend to grow still vaster and more unmanage- 
able—more unmanageable even by labor leaders them- 
selves. If it is to be industrial war to the finish, and if . 
brute force is to be the deciding factor, then we can count 
upon nothing else than that labor will more and more 
combine its strength into gigantic striking armies which 
will undertake to manacle the whole industrial life of the 
nation if necessary to carry its point. Nor can the labor 
world be blamed for doing so if it is to be industrial war 
to the finish! But such a war cannot be fought out be- 
tween any set of employers and employees alone. Peoples 
and industries are no longer segregated from each other, 
and no such strike can be carried on without doing irre- 
mediable injury to millions of innocent people who are in 
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no wise directly connected with it. These facts make self-evident 
how irrational and unthinkable is this war method of settling labor 
difficulties. Civilization has outgrown any such primitive and 
stupid way of matching endurance against endurance, stoic suffer- 
ing against sordid greed. God gave man a brain and made him a 
thinking creature for something better than that! And just be- 
cause God did give man a brain and a heart, God has a right to 
expect him to rise above the brute inclinations and methods of the 
animal, even in settling his industrial and international difficulties. 
Instead of fighting them out with tooth and claw, he is to think 
them out and reason them out. Instead of going on in blind and 
unreasoning obstinacy in the course which is now being pursued, 
a course which is bound sooner or later to bring about just such 
a situation as England faced, labor and industrial leaders here and 
throughout the world ought to have intelligence enough to discern 
the direction in which they are headed and to call a halt on this 
perilous course before it is too late. It is theirs to discover and 
develop something wiser and better—else they are not fit for leader- 
ship in this day, but belong back in some former time of ignorance 
and mad blundering. 


HAT the leaders on both sides need most is a new attitude—a 

new attitude towards each other and towards the whole in- 
dustrial situation and a new and holy sense of the responsibility 
that is resting upon them to help work out an industrial system 
that will fit into our modern civilization and be alike pleasing and 
satisfactory to both right-thinking employers and employees. It 
may be industrial democracy. It may be profit-sharing. It may 
be common ownership. It is not within the province of a religious 
periodical to say what it shall be. But it is within the province of 
a religious periodical, and of every prophet of God and of every 
farseeing statesman, to insist that our great industrial groups of 
employers and employees shall lay aside forever the thought of 
brute supremacy or of financial coercion and seek to settle their 
differences through the processes of common sense and a high re- 
gard for the common welfare of humanity. This can never be done 
by the strike method. But the strike will be the inevitable recourse 
of the labor world until some method is devised and put in opera- 
tion which will guarantee to workingmen everywhere a sympa- 
thetic hearing and a square deal and even a large measure of 
autonomy in those matters which mean food and shelter and health 
and virtue to them and their children. The present situation com- 
poses one of the most intricate and difficult tasks that human so- 
ciety ever faced. Surely Twentieth Century intelligence and com- 
mon sense can prove themselves equal to the task and the chal- 
lenge if only we will all give intelligence and common sense a fair 
chance. 


The Power: of the Church 


in human society. The very fact that the War Department, 
acting on instructions from the President, has given up the 
idea of a national “Defense Test” this year is another evidence of 


A GAIN the Church has proven its great power as a corrective 


the influence of the Church upon this nation. There can be no 
question but that the War Department had dreams of building up 


The Trend 


A Good Will Mission to Mexico 


Will Uncle Sam play the part of a big brother or a big bully 
toward our little neighbor south of the Rio Grande? The answer 
will depend almost entirely upon the insight and the spirit of under- 
standing which is brought about between these two nations. A 
great body of people in the United States does desire that this 
nation deal justly, and even benevolently, with our southern neigh- 
bor which has had such an unfortunate history and which is now 
struggling in the midst of grave difficulties with certain readjust- 
ments which it is trying to make for the welfare of its very needy 
people. But the trouble is that our citizens, and even most of our 
officials, know little about Mexico, and about why certain policies 
are being put into effect by that nation. Because of such ignorance 
of Mexico and Mexico’s difficulties, it is easy for us to be stam- 
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a great annual military mobilization. Neither can there be any 
question that the reason why it has not succeeded in doing go i. 
because of the strenuous opposition which was brought to beg; 
by the Church against such a militarization process. Christian 
people and Christian organizations throughout the land raised such 
a strong voice against this scheme of the War Department tha 
the attempts in both 1924 and 1925 to observe such a day were toy 
great a disappointment to venture a repetition. 


The American people have no stomach for any such scheme of 
military endeavor and glorification. It is wholly foreign to oy 
American idea and ideals, and smacks too much of the old mobiliza. 
tion plan of Kaiser Wilhelm and his war lords. But the point which 
Christian people should bear in mind is the fact that, in spite of 
the natural repugnance which Americans hold for such a military 
exhibition, the War Department would doubtless have succeeded 
in fastening the day onto this nation as a regular institution if 
it had not been for the strenuous and wide-extended protests of 
the churches and of the lovers of peace. Through the subtle pro- 
cesses of military propaganda and the strange necromancy of 
jingoistic appeals, the citizens of this nation would have been de. 
ceived into thinking that such annual defense tests were both 
highly efficient and necessary if Christian leaders had not been so 
quick to counteract such misinformation and propaganda. Taken 
as a whole, the great masses of any population can be worked up 
by shrewd politicians and leaders into agreeing to almost any 
proposition, if their efforts are unopposed. Hence Christian people 
should always bear in mind the truth that national righteousness 
as well as national liberty can be had only at the price of eternal 
vigilance. 

Not only should this very significant demonstration of the power 
of the Church to mold public opinion bring encouragement, but it 
ought also to give a renewed sense of responsibility to church 
people. The very fact that the Church can do so much to correct 
specific attitudes and projects, as well as to tone up the general 
moral atmosphere and conscience of the nation, places it under very 
grave obligation to the nation and to God faithfully to discharge 
this duty. No sophistry of argument, theological or otherwise, 
should blind us to this fact. Nothing can ever excuse the Church 
for neglecting to use its power and influence for the public good 
in those great moral issues which have so much to do with the right. 
eousness and peace of the world. This is its task and duty as well 
as to preach individual salvation. 


This self-evident fact ought to be held clearly in mind in ever 
discussion touching the part and the place of the Church in social 
and political life. From the time when Amos and Hosea ani 
Malachi and the other old Hebrew prophets thundered thei 
anathemas against the waywardness and sin of the nation unt 
now, God has held his prophets and his leaders responsible for it 
forming and arousing the citizens of the nation and directing them 
in the paths of righteousness and peace. Nor is it any the less the 
task and the responsibility of Christian preachers and leaders it 
this day when the Church is the sole custodian of certain reservoirs 
ot power and influence which can be made tremendously to effect 
the welfare of civilization. 


of Events 


peded into hasty action through the misrepresentations of groups 
who would benefit by the harsh and retaliatory measures which 
they would like to see the United States take toward that country: 

There are certain very selfishly interested parties, some of them 
possessing great commercial interests which they have gained 
through taking advantage of the ignorance or of the need of those 
people, who are attempting to muddy the waters and mislead th 
American people through the very liberal use of propaganda. But 
give the American people the facts, and Uncle Sam will give Mex 
ico a square deal. So believes the widely known Dr. Alva W 
Taylor. 

In accordance with this belief, he is organizing a “Good Wil 
Mission to Mexico,” in which he plans to take a group of abotl 
twenty cultured men and women to that country to learn actwa 
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conditions there and to form friendly and assuring contacts with 
Mexican leaders and make them know how large and sincere is the 
spirit of good will in this nation towards Mexico. This project of 
Dr. Taylor’s has received a hearty welcome from President Calles. 
Mr. Morones, Secretary of Commerce and Labor, has offered all pos- 
sible help in making the Mission successful and other outstanding 
leaders will give hearty co-operation. The visit will be made late 
in July, continuing for about three or four weeks. 

Dr. Taylor is eminently fitted to lead just such a Mission. His 
fine and engaging spirit, his level judgments, and his broad sym- 
pathies give assurance that the Mission will be guided with wisdom 
and success. Already he has a great knowledge of Mexico and 
fine friendships there. The Herald feels confident that much good 
will result from this friendly group visitation. 


An Effort and a Method at Better Understanding 


Strange as it ought to seem in a great republic like ours, dedi- 
cated as it is to the thought of human equality and co-operation, 
there is a most imperative need for a better understanding between 
peoples in this great nation as well as between the peoples of this 
nation and our southern neighbor. Of late years particularly there 
has been an aggravating of racial and religious cleavages which 
threaten the unity and idealism of our Republic. We should all wel- 
come, then, every well-conceived effort which is being made to pro- 
mote better understanding and more active friendship between the 
various groups who compose this nation and who must live neighbors 
to each other in a very much more real and intimate manner than 
we do even with Mexico. Hence the effort and method of the Good- 
will Club in Minneapolis ought to attract wide attention and in 
every city and community its spirit and purpose ought to be emu- 
lated. 

This club is composed of civic and religious leaders of all creeds. 
The mayor of the city is, by the constitution of the club, the hon- 
orary president of the organization. It was formed last fall for 
the purpose of bringing about a better understanding among vari- 
ous groups through suitable fellowship and activities, and especially 
to continue Goodwill Week, a second observance of which has just 
been held. The mayor issued a proclamation calling upon the city 
to join in the spirit and activities of this event. All newspapers de- 
voted much space in news and editorial columns to it, and the motion 
picture theaters joined in the movement. Sermons were delivered 
in the churches on Sunday; and on Monday, over seven hundred 
persons paid two dollars each to attend a banquet at which promi- 
nent Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish laymen were the speakers. 
During the week, addresses were delivered at civic luncheon clubs 
and before men’s brotherhoods of all denominations; Protestant 
ministers were invited into the pulpits of two of the largest Jewish 
synagogues; and the final meeting of the week was a great gath- 
ering of the Knights of Columbus, which was addressed by a 
Jewish rabbi and the secretary of the Council of Churches. 

It seems to The Herald that far-reaching good must inevitably 
come from such effort. Commenting upon the outcome of the 
week’s activities, Rev. Irvin E. Deer, the secretary of the Council 
of Churches, who from the very first has been a leading spirit in 
the movement and who is the secretary of the Goodwill Club, de- 
clares with characteristic point and vigor: 

Two impressions stand out most vividly. First, the joy and 
eagerness with which thoughtful men and women of all groups 
hailed the movement, and the enthusiasm with which they greeted 
this effort to bring about better understanding and larger sympathy. 
Second, I am impressed with the fact that there were some few 
who seemed unable to accept the venture at its face value, but 
assiduously sought for the proverbial Ethiopian in the fuel supply. 
Each group demonstrated its own singleness of heart by its atti- 
tude. I am convinced that the thoughtful leaders of the commu- 
nity are determined that foolish, asinine, and wicked divisions 
which separate the community into suspicious, warring, and non- 
co-operative camps, must cease. The encouraging fact is that both 
clergymen and laymen of every group worked shoulder to shoulder 


to make the week a success. 
The Herald can see no reasonable reason why the various 


groups in every city should not get together to emphasize the spirit 
of unity. So long as we all have to live together it seems only 
the part of wisdom and sound judgment to cultivate good will 
rather than suspicion and hate. 
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One Sample of Wet Testimony 


It has been quite evident for sometime that many of the wet 
propagandists have worked themselves up into a state of mind 
where they are irresponsible in everything touching the wet and 
dry question. There is utterly no reliability to be placed in what 
they have to say against prohibition. Another noticeable thing 
about the situation is that the higher these wet protagonists have 
reached in our social scale, the less trustworthy becomes their testi- 
mony against the dry cause. Perhaps the most noted instance of 
this fact is the case of Dr. Butler, the president of Columbia Uni- 
versity. He becomes almost epileptic whenever he ventures to com- 
ment upon the subject, even going so far as to declare, as 
we noted some time ago, that— 

Prohibition is the most immoral undertaking upon which any 
government ever embarked. 

Prohibition has nothing whatever to do with the suppression of 
the liquor traffic. 

Prohibition affronts both the Christian and Jewish religions. 

_ To drive prohibition out of the country has become a moral 
issue. 

Prohibition contradicts temperance at every point. 

Such irresponsibility of statement from wet college presidents 
—of which fortunately there are few—must be the fashion. At 
least it would seem so from the incident of Dr. Samuel Harden 
Church, president of the Carnegie Institute of Technology at 
Pittsburgh. He was one of the witnesses which appeared for the 
wets before the Senate subcommittee on prohibition investigation. 
He was quite emphatic in his denunciation of prohibition and 
particularly of its damning effects upon the youth of our colleges. 
From the picture which he gave of conditions at his own school 
one could readily surmise that his own students were a sorry lot of 
bums indeed. The wets made much of his testimony. But when 
Dr. Church reached home, he found the student council waiting for 
him and in no mood to temporize with the truth. They demanded 
that he stick to the real facts about drinking at the school, about 
which he had been giving so much loose testimony. And faced by 
the students who actually knew those facts, he wrote a statement 
in which he admitted to his students that— 

There is nothing at Carnegie Tech that can be called drunken- 
ness. I go to your plays and games, and when you have on so 
many occasions asked Mrs. Church and me to attend your dances 
as patrons we have done so, and in all these intimate contacts I 
have never seen a drunken student. All the statements attributed 
to me which reflect upon our student body, I withdraw. I express 
to you, one and all, my deep sorrow for having said anything, in 
the haste and excitement of the occasion, that would cause pain to 
you or that would give an unwarranted impression to others. With 
very deep sincerity, I ask that you will grant me your full and free 
forgiveness. 

And so another wet comet goes aglimmering! 

It is certainly high time that the trustees of our higher institu- 
tions come to have some honor and conscience against imposing 
anti-prohibition presidents off onto their student bodies. 

Oo 

The Ohio State Convention of Church School Leaders will meet 
at Tiffin June 16-18. All secretaries of county councils of religious 
education have received credentials and railroad identification cer- 
tificates. All Sunday-schools and Bible classes are entitled to dele- 
gates, and vacation and week day school teachers and supervisors 
will be granted credentials. The program is an _ exceptionally 
strong one, Dr. Walter S. Athearn, Dr. Robert E. Speer, Prof. H. 
Augustine Smith, Bishop William M. Bell, and our own Mr. Hermon 
Eldredge being among the speakers. Tiffin will entertain all dele- 
gates with lodging and free breakfast, and excursion rates have 
been granted on all xailroads. 

ES 

The Committee on Co-operation With Clergymen of the Ameri- 
can Eugenics Society believes that the Church ought to be thinking 
about the rearing of larger and better families. Accordingly it has 
offered three prizes for the best sermons on eugenics to be actually 
preached to a regular congregation before July 1. Great interest 
is being taken in this project. Information and material will be 
sent on application to the society, Room 1550, 370 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City. This information will be interesting and helpful 
tc clergymen whether they care to enter the contest or not. 








A National Problem 





S loyal American citizens we believe 
A that the United States is the great- 

est nation in the world. Our natural 
resources, our fertile fields and broad ex- 
panses of uncultivated lands could feed the 
entire human family. Our forests and 
quarries could furnish sufficient material to 
shelter the people of the whole world. The 
power of our water ways, if properly har- 
nessed, could furnish enough light to dispel 
the darkness of every city and hamlet 
around the globe. The wealth of our mines 
of coal, copper, lead, silver, and gold, and 
of our wells of oil has scarcely been touched. 
With pride we point to these unparalleled 
material assets. 

We point with equal pride to our public 
schools, our colleges and universities, as an 
indication of the educational advantages 
America offers her youth. Such pride in 
our educational institutions, and in the atti- 
tude America takes toward her youth, is en- 
tirely justifiable, for no other nation even 
approaches the democratic spirit of our na- 
tion in offering the poor boy of moral pur- 
pose and worth the same chance for dis- 
tinction as is offered the rich man’s son. 
America says to every child, “Live right, 
prepare yourself, prove yourself worthy, 
and I will let you climb as high on the 
ladder of success and fame as your powers 
will take you.” In the old world, the youth 
discovers that society assumes he will be 
content to remain on the same social strata 

. which was the portion of his parents. In 
America, children are expected to advance 
beyond their parents in economic independ- 
ence, in culture, and in social preferment. 
In the old countries such is the exception. 

As American citizens, we have ample rea- 
son for being proud of our nation’s natural 
resources, the democratic principles of 
American society and government, the great 
educational system of our States, and the 
religious freedom promised and in most in- 
stances granted. But these assets which 
create within us a feeling of pride, have 
blinded us to certain social and national 
liabilities that are occasion for real shame. 
If we are true Americans, we will be just as 
truly ashamed of our failures as we are 
proud of our achievements—just as free to 
acknowledge our liabilities as to declare our 
assets. 

Most of us experience a sense of shame 
akin to disgrace when we think of the crime 
wave that has been driving across our coun- 
try the past eight years, and the utter con-_ 
tempt which many hold for the sacredness 
of human life. Then again, our shame has 
been increased by the laxity of the courts 

in failing to bring the guilty to justice, ex- 

cusing the offenders of the law and the 
enemies to society on the most farcical pre- 
texts and technicalities of jurisprudence. 

The increase of Sabbath desecration, the 

loathsome disrespect for law, and the utter 
contempt for authority as manifest not only 






































and the Individual Citizen’s Part in Its Solution 


RY REV. ROY C. HELFENSTEIN. D. D. 


among the rank and file, but frequently even 
among the leaders in State and national life, 


cause every true American to feel a keen 


sense of shame that such is tolerated. These 
conditions, so familiar to us all, constitute 


very real national liabilities. 

But our nation, each State, and practically 
each community, has a liability of which the 
average citizen is absolutely unconscious. 
The liability to which I refer is the great 
group of illiterate men and women scattered 
throughout the country. The problem of 
illiteracy is a very real problem, and yet 
one which is unrealized by most of us. The 
illiterate person is the person who can 
neither read nor write. The problem of 
illiteracy deals with those who have in- 
tellectual capacity unrealized—people who 
have never had a chance. 
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TO THE OLD GUARD 
By Hamilton B. Williams 
LD Guard! Old Guard! 


Brave lives may ‘plaud you who trod 


The Red Road with God. 


(Sweet are fields o' mornings dew-gemmed; 


Sweet the Task .. . the Woman... Children 
... Friends... 
A thousand trellised gates . . . the years.) 


But the Voice_sobbed through the dust 
You heard, Old Guard, you heard. 
The sound of the Voice were manacles 
Jangling in the dark. 


Ho! Fifes and drums, 

Wail your old-year tune... 

Bare heads! The Old Guard passes. 

Strife-weary, life-weary, toil-weary, 
weary; 

Oh, for the last parade! 


moil- 


A tattered flag, the old-year tune... 
hy men once leaped when the bugles blard, 
Charged the guns 
And some went on behind the stars 
To tell the tale with a smile on the lips— 
In the light of Judgment Day. 


When the news came back, 

Marred was the widow's face with a mortal 
blight, 

Wanned was the face of the girl whose lad 
had borne 

The flag up the hill on the battle dawn. 


A galloping horse, a cheer 

“Halloo,” a father awaited years through, 

While a mother a-graying sang all the day 
long, 

Through an empty house, a lullaby. 


Grim was the battle, the toll was hard. 
(And you buried the dead by lantern light.) 
Taps and lights out... 

Old Guard! Old Guard! 


We who walk free men on blood-cleansed 
land 

Are heirs of all battles and heroes’ toil. 

Above us proud-shining are ‘Old Glory’s”’ 
stars; 

Below sleep the warriors who made freedom 
man’s. 

What has cost men’s blood, men’s blood shall 
keep; 
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How many of us have ever realized th; 
our nation stands tenth from the top amo 
the nations of the world in percentage g 
literacy? How many of us realize that, x 
cording to the latest authoritative statistig 
Denmark, Sweden, Switzerland, Germany 
Holland, Norway, Scotland, England, ay 
France all stand above us in the table qf 
literacy percentages? Some of those nations 
are so far in advance of us that our righ 
of comparison is almost forfeited. For jp 
stance, in Norway there is only one perso 
out of every hundred who can neither read 
nor write, whereas in the United State 
there are six out of every hundred who cay 
neither read nor write. It is a sad reflectig 
on our application of our vaunted prin. 
ciples of democracy to permit nine of the 
other nations, where autocracy is the domi. 
nant voice, to maintain a higher percentag 
of literacy than does the United States, 

According to the last census, there ar 
more than five million illiterates in the 
United States. Of this number, only» 1,763; 
000 are foreign born. Contrary to the popu. 
lar idea, most of our illiterates are nativ¢ 
born. This number does not include the 
mentally defective or feeble minded. It re 
fers only to those who have no doubt the 
average mental capacity, but simply hav 
never been taught. There are enough ill. 
iterate people scattered through the forty. 
eight States to populate Idaho, Montana, 
Utah, Nevada, Wyoming, Arizona, Nev 
Mexico, Oregon, Delaware, North Dakota, 
and South Dakota combined with a number 
equal to their present population. 

Think of it, five million men and women 
voters in this country who are blind to the 
printed page. Five million of our citizen 
who have no contact with the thought lif 
of generations past, and no contact with the 
world of ideas and ideals of today. Some 
authorities declare that the number of il: 
iterates is even greater than the census !t 
port indicates, as often census takers acceji 
the word of those they count without 1 
quiring of them an examination. Some 
our sociologists declare that if a carefil 
examination were given we would find that 
the number of illiterates in the Unite 
States reported would be doubled, and that 
in fact there are more than ten million met 
and women in the United States who are 
unable to read or write. 

The tragedy of the whole situation is that 
illiteracy has been on the increase in this 
country for the past twenty years. No true 
American can be indifferent to this situa 
tion. No Christian man or woman can fail 
to desire to have a definite part in helping 
to wipe out illiteracy, and making our n@ 
tion take her rightful place among the ne 
tions of the world at the head of the list in 
literacy. 

The illiterates in many instances are no 
to blame for their condition. Many of them 
have never had a chance. If we knew the 
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background of their lives, we would be im- 
nelled by a sense of pity and of duty to 
render every Service we could to free them 
f¢rom the shackles of ignorance. 

Illiteracy is not synonymous with inca- 
pacity. Many of the illiterates have just as 
reat capacity for learning as have any of 
4 With them, it has not been a question 
of capacity for learning but of opportunity. 
The mentally defective and feeble minded 
are not included in the group to which I 
refer. The illiterates that constitute the 
problem which we as a nation must face, 
and about which every true American must 
be concerned, are those who have average 
mental capacity, but who have never had 
that capacity developed by the magic wand 
of learning. What a tragedy that thous- 
ands of men and women in our country 
should be thus handicapped for life, when 
a little personal interest on the part of the 
more fortunate would liberate them from 
the handicap. 






I know personally a prominent educator 
who at the age of twenty years could neither 
yead nor write. He was ill from birth until 
ten years old, and unable to go to school. 
A false sense of pride kept him from start- 
ing at that age. His mother, also being an 
illiterate, did not realize the need of in- 
sisting that he attend school. Thus he was 
permitted to grow up without any knowledge 
of reading or writing. At the age of twenty 
he was learning the painter’s trade. A 
young clerk in a grocery store heard of his 
sad plight and offered to teach him to read 
and write. His progress was so rapid, and 
his thirst for knowledge became so intense, 
that he started to school with children in 
the primary grade. He finished the gram- 
mar grades in three years, high school in 
three years, and college in three years; re- 
ceived his Doctor of Philosophy degree at 
the age of thirty-two, and is today one of 
the ablest ministers of his denomination, 
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and at the head of a large university. The 
young clerk who unlocked the mind of this 
intellectual giant has remained at his 
humble station in life. But in his simple 
act of service he lighted a mind that has 
passed on the light of learning to countless 
thousands. What a tragedy that the powers 
of any life should be unrealized because we 
withhold from it the mystic torch of learn- 
ing. 

There are men and women in nearly every 
community who are illiterates because of 
misfortune. They haven’t had a chance. 
Their illiteracy is not necessarily their dis- 
grace. The disgrace is upon the people who, 
not so handicapped, are living in the same 
community where these illiterate people live, 
and permit such conditions to continue. 
Every person of us who has the advantage 
of being able to read and write should real- 
ze that but for the hand of a more kindly 
providence, we ourselves might be among 
the handicapped. If we had never had the 
Proper contacts in life, we would be no 
better off than they. How could they have 
learned without a teacher? Never having 
(Continued on page fourteen) 
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Toward a Better Understanding 


BY J. K. JOHNSON 


Americanization Secretary of the Young Men’s Christian Association of Dayton, Ohio 


O Sabbe!” “Ent spik English!” How 
N often is this the bar which keeps the 
foreign-born man from profitable occu- 
pation, clear understanding of American 
institutions and ideals and good citizenship. 
A transfer crew a year or more ago was 
moving a safe which slipped, killing one 
man and injuring two others. “If that 
‘blanked Wop’ could have understood Eng- 
lish it never would have happened,” said the 
foreman. 

He was a graduate of the best university 
in his homeland but here, because he could 
not speak English, was a common labor 
helper with a transfer crew. A course in 
the Y. M. C. A. School removed this obstacle 
and today he is making good in a respon- 
sible position where society benefits by his 
university training. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association 
has made a real contribution to this phase 
of Americanization by developing the 
“Visual Method” of instruction by which a 
foreign-born person may learn English 
quickly and correctly. Beginning with 
everyday things, with which the student is 
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WAIT THOU ON CHRIST, MY SOUL 


BE patient, my soul, and wait on Christ; 
The clouds must break some day. 

Know thou that might cannot make right; 
There is a finer way. 

Thinkest thou thy cross too heavy is? 
God knows the strength of thee. 

Are all the ways too grievously hard? 
‘Tis thy Gethsemane. 

Know thou that thy God is waiting there, 
The drifted clouds behind; 

Believe thou that he is testing thee 
To prove thy worth and kind. 

Bitter the crucible of our life, 
But may thou come through whole. 

Know thou thy God is loving and just 
Wait thou on Christ, my soul. 


—Frances Stockwell Lovell, in The Baptist. 
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familiar, the instructor acts out the word 
or sentence as it is spoken and points to the 
printed words on the chart or blackboard. 
Children of American-born parents speak 
English fluently at the age of three or four 
years but do not understand the meaning of 
any word spoken. So the first task in teach- 
ing English to the foreign born is to teach 
them to speak, that they may understand 
and be understood. 

All applicants for citizenship are re- 
quired to pass an examination before a rep- 
resentative from the Bureau of Natural- 
ization, to determine their knowledge of 
United States History and Government, be- 
fore they can be admitted to citizenship. 
How many native-born citizens are familiar 
with the Constitution of the United States 
and the operation of government under it 
as they should be? Do you know how the 
Constitution can be amended and how the 


laws are made? How many know the duties 
of each branch of government and what 
qualifications are required for a man to be 
President of the United States? This is an- 
other task in citizenship training. 

Neither the ability to speak English nor 
the possession of citizenship papers guar- 
antees good citizenship. Knowledge of 
American history, geography, civics, in- 
dustrial organization, present day problems, 
and ideals are all needed. 

The immigrant knows all about the his- 
tory of his own country and her great na- 
tional heroes. Kosciusko, Garibaldi, or John 
Huss, with all they mean in his country’s 
history, are real persons to him. In Ameri- 
ca he must be taught of Washington, Lin- 
coln, and Roosevelt and the ideals they rep- 
resent. This is done, not only through the 
educational classes, but by lectures, slides, 
and movies as well. 

But knowledge and ability along these 
lines are not enough. The development of 
strong, trustworthy character, and high 
ideas for our country and its institutions of 
governments are needed. 

“Why do these foreigners do such queer 
un-American things?” is the question so 
often asked by native Americans. “Why do 
these Americans have such queer ways?” is 
the query of the foreign born. Native 
Americans ask the foreign born to acquire 
American customs and learn our ways. We 
want him to understand us, but how often 
do we make an effort to understand him. 
How glibly we call him “Polak,” forgetting 
that Poland was a republic when the May- 
flower landed. “Bohunk,” we say, unmind- 
ful of the history of the stanch little Bo- 
hemian nation that, through centuries of 
persecution, has stood true to its ideals. We 
sometimes need to be reminded that the 
blood of Aristotle and Plato flows through 
the veins of our Greek fruit peddler and the 
“Wop” who “has no bananas” is of the race 
which gave us the fundamentals of our legal 
system. 

These folks have their national ideals, 
most of them centuries old, and there is a 
reason back of every queer custom they 
bring. We must realize, too, that most of 
them come from lands where the same race 
has lived for generations and racial unity as 
well as national unity help to make them 
what they are. Is it any wonder, then, that 
they fail to adapt themselves quickly to our 
composite standards and customs? Can we 
altogether blame them for settling in a 
“Little Hungary” or other racial group 
settlements where they can continue to live 
as their people have lived for centuries, and 
not be confused by these “Queer American 
Ways?” 

But how fascinating is the study of these 
racial groups, how wonderful their history, 
how essential that every native American 
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should know the reason for their coming to 
America and the manner in which they live 
here and why; how important that every 
father and mother should know more about 
the foreign-born boy who sits next to their 
boy at school. The native born must recog- 
nize the good in the foreign born and lend 
him a sympathetic ear. 

Americanization is a question of being in 
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tune. An orchestra is made up of many 
players. Each player can play his own in- 
strument and harmony is achieved when all 
instruments play in tune. America is a 
great orchestra. It is made up of more than 
fifty racial groups, each with its own tradi- 
tions and customs. Harmony is achieved 
when native and foreign born play in tune. 
Dayton, Ohio. 


Play: A Sermon for Boys and Girls 


BY REV. CHARLES E. JEFFERSON, D. D. 
(Condensed by Rev. Luther K. Long) 


The streets of the city shall be full of boys and 
girls playing in the streets thereof.—Zechariah 8:5. 
LAYING is as natural as breathing. 
Pp You are all playful animals. All ani- 
mals play, especially when they are 
young. Puppies play all the time, as do 
kittens. Colts, calves, lambs, and birds are 
full of fun. 

Play is a part of life. Eating, drinking, 
and sleeping are natural to children. But 
they are no more natural than play. Work 
is an important part of life, but it is no 
more necessary to the well-being of children 
than play. No one can eat all the time, nor 
drink all the time, nor pray all the time, 
nor work all the time. Neither can anyone 
play all the time. Each of these has its 
proper time and place. The problem is 
correctly to proportion them. 


God likes to see you play. Your earthly 
father enjoys seeing you play. God is your 
Heavenly Father, and we are to judge of his 


feelings by the 
fathers have. 

Indeed, God himself plays. No one hesi- 
tates to say that God works. Why should 
anyone hesitate to say that God plays? He 
plays, for instance, with colors. He plays 
with these every evening when the sun is 
going down. The next time you see a sun- 
set, remember that God is playing. Some 
of you have blown soap-bubbles and you 
know what great fun it is. How beautiful 
the bubbles are—globular mirrors in which 
the world looks at itself and smiles. When 
we have blown the bubble as big as we can 
make it, we toss it on the air, exquisite as 
a lovely dream. What are the stars but the 
soap-bubbles of God? 


LAWS OF PLAY 


feelings which earthly 


The laws of play are the laws of life. In 
learning to play we learn to work, and to 
live. The principles which must be obeyed 
on the playground are the principles which 
must be adhered to in the workshop. A 
person who has learned to play and work 
right has learned to live. 

It is a law of God that we must work with 
our might. It is only when we put our 
whole self into our task that we really enjoy 
it. In play we do this, usually, without 
trying. If we run races, we run with all 
our might. A race in which every runner 
ran with only a little of his might would 
be no race at all. No one would care to look 


at it, and even the runners would become 
disgusted and drop out. If you do not 
play with your might there is no fun in it 
at all, and if you do not work with your 
might your work becomes a burden and a 
bore. 

Never cheat in your play. You cannot 
afford to win a game by an underhanded 
trick. A rogue on the playground is not 
sent to the penitentiary, but he is related 
to the rogues already there. They probably 
began by cheating in their games. Do not 
make a distinction between honesty in work 
and honesty in play. Honesty is honesty 
everywhere and always. How low and mean 
a man must feel who carries in his pocket 
a dollar which he has gained by cheating. 
Equally low and mean a boy or girl ought 
to feel who has won a game dishonestly. It 
takes all the glory out. 

Never become grumply or disgruntled be- 
cause you are unsuccessful. Hold up your 
head no matter how badly you are defeated. 
If at first you don’t succeed, try, try again. 
All that is true in the field of labor, is 
equally true on the playground. Do not lose 
your temper when you do not win. Give 
some one else a chance to taste the joy of 
victory. Why should a boy pout like a baby 
because he comes out second or third best? 
Defeat is a common experience. But what 
is the use of blubbering? 

Never strut or brag because of your suc- 
cess. The world makes fun of the man or 
the woman who puts on airs. The victor 
should not shout his victories from the 
housetop. This is sound doctrine every- 
where and always. Do not display in your 
hour of triumph the disposition of a pea- 
cock. Be modest and say little. 

But can a person help being happy when 
he wins? No. That is natural and right. 
Never say it makes no difference to you 
whether you win or lose and that you would 
just as soon come out last as first. If that 
be true there is something the matter with 
you, and if it be not true you ought not to 
say it. In every game, every one should do 
his level best to win. Rejoice in all your 
victories, but do not swagger or boast. 

Never become peevish because you cannot 
have your own way. Work with others is 
necessary to progress in life, and in order to 
work with others you ought to be ready to 
make sacrifices many and great. Wise men 
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are telling us that this is what the world 
now-a-days most needs. Labor and capital 
must work together, the churches must work 
together, the nations must learn to work to- 
gether. So long as men work against each 
other, the world must remain in a mess. In 
the world of play everything depends on the 
willingness of the players to play together, 
Why is baseball so attractive? It is be- 
cause nine men play together one one side 
against nine men on the other side, and both 
sides play together under fixed rules in 
order to see which side shall win. If either 
team becomes sullen and balky the whole 
game is ruined. If one man on either 
side loses interest and refuses to do his 
best, that takes the zest out of all the play- 
ers and the game is a failure. 

Boys and girls sometimes quarrel in their 
play; but that puts an end to the gaiety of 
life. Jesus loved to see children at their 
play. He was sorry to see that boys and 
girls sometimes lose their temper. In their 
games they become unreasonable and 
cranky. He told some big folks one day 
that they reminded him of some children he 
had been watching in their play. There 
were two groups of them, and both got into 
a bad humor. One group said to the other 
group, “We wanted to play wedding and 
you would not dance,” to which the second 
group replied, “We wanted to play funeral 
and you would not cry.” And the result 
was they did not play at all. They missed 
all the fun because they could not keep 
good-humored enough to play together. If 
you cannot play together now, you are not 
likely to be able to work together later on, 
and people who can neither play nor work 
together are sure to make an unhappy 
world. 

There is a vivid picture in the book of 
Zechariah, from which my text is taken. 
It is the picture of a beautiful city which 
does not yet exist, but which some day is 
going to be. A prophet painted the pic- 
ture for the encouragement of the men of 
his day. The city in which he lived had 
been having a hard time. It had gone 
through the horrors of war. It had suffered 
the ravages of pestilence and famine. Hard- 
ly anyone in that city lived to be old. The 
aged had well-nigh disappeared, and so had 
the young. The city was made up of men 
and women in middle life. Tribulation had 
killed off all the rest. But the prophet 
gazed into the future and saw that a 
better time was coming. A happier city will 
take the place of the city of today. In that 
new city old men and women will sit in the 
public squares in the sun, and the streets 
will be full of boys and girls playing in the 
streets thereof. 

Carry that picture in your eye and heart. 
That is the kind of city every one of us must 
work for, a city in which old age and child- 
hood—the two great benedictions of life— 
shall have their secure and honored place; 
aged men and women sitting in the sun, 
tranquil and contented, and all around them 
the musical voices of happy boys and girls 
playing in the streets. 
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Strive for integrity, piety, faith, love, en- 
durance, and a forgiving spirit—1 Tim. 
S221. 
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It is really hard to tell why it is neces- 
sary for some great soul to arise and point 
out that religion after all can be reduced to 
very simple terms. This seems to be the 
way of things, however. Nearly every great 
era of spiritual renewal is a return to plain 
speech and to moral principles that are as 
clear as day. 

All who know the history of prophecy 
easily recall how this operated in almost 
every instance of prophetic revival. When 
Amos came, he spoke of “right” in terms of 
conduct. Hosea followed with “love” as his 
solution to problems relating to God and the 
nation. Isaiah, and one could say the same 
for Jeremiah, urged people to “trust God.” 
Micah seemed most successful of all! That 
common-man_ prophet, in common-way 
speech, declared with uncommon wisdom that 
all that was required in religion was: “to 
do justice, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with God.” 

The danger we always face, no matter 
how fervent our efforts may be, is to develop 
strange systems of faith, then to be lost in 
them. Types of belief spring up; and it 
takes but a little while for these to gather 
around themselves certain suggestions of 
sacredness and validity. The next thing 
that happens is that there are rivalries, sus- 
picions, or other forms of moral lapses that 
appear. Then both men and systems have 
certain forms of godliness but lack—or deny 
-_the power thereof. 

Think how easy it is to get all lost in a 
brief discussion on the Kingdom of God. 
This fertile phrase suggests so much that 
warms the human spirit that all the powers 
of the mind strain rightly to set it into ap- 
propriate meanings. Then we get involved 
with empires and social systems and a great 
array of moral philosophies. 

Too frequently we become all snarled up 
in prayer-meeting discussions, and in Sun- 
day-school sessions with problems that real- 
ly do not matter. We go away without hav- 
ing found religion in terms of the common 
life, 
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“Many a tear of wounded pride, 
Many a fault of human blindness 

Has been soothed or turned aside 
By a voice of quiet kindness.” 


SS 








It is possible, it is true, to get into con- 
fusions regarding the applications of the 
qualities which simple religion urges for 
character. No one has yet been able to 
Write out fully what “integrity” means in 
all human relations. So it is with “piety, 
faith, love, endurance, and a forgiving 
spirit.” 

But the point is not changed! These 
qualities are first of all for hwman spirit. 
Let the mind do with them what it will; by 
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At Prayer Time 


this we mean, let our intellectual processes 
go their length with these qualities. For 
it is only as they become wrought into liv- 
ing that these virtues really become potent 
and redemptive. 

It was really inspiring to see a direct 
statement on a paper that was handed the 
writer recently by a serious student. The 
paper involved certain problems and ques- 
tions related to adapting our knowledge of 
Jesus to present-day issues. This student 
characteristically thinks clearly; and he in- 
troduced his paper by a few terse statements 
as to the virtues of the life of Jesus—such 
as simple honesty, a reverent confidence, and 
generous good will. Then he added: “What 
more should one say?” 

Well, he answered the questions, and an- 
swered them well; but his best answer was 
in pointing out the virtues. 

One cannot keep from hoping that our 
times are pointing to a new interest in sim- 
ple religion. It certainly looks like the day 
( 1} 

THIS WEEK! 
The Whole Church United 
in Prayer: 








For our two mission points in the 
West, the work among the lumber men 
in Western Washington, and among the 


Indian children at the Government 
School at Fort Apache, Arizona. For 
Miss Ruse, Mr. Caldwell, and Miss 


Howsare, as they plan and pray and 
work to bring Christ into hearts. 

















~ y 
of theologies is soon to be done for. While 
it will never be that men will cease to be 
intellectually interested in spiritual prob- 
lems, these interests will always be delving 
deep and searching wide and long. But that 
only means new discovery and greater fel- 
lowship! 

As it is now, we too often forget and re- 
vile each other. We join our little groups 
in trying to outdo the others; and we spar 
for places of distinction, feeling that if we 
win that we have outwitted our rivals. Out 
of these things grow heresy trials and bitter 
invectives. But that is not the religion of 
the prophets, nor of the New Testament. 





oO 


Religion fits for life. And that means that 
it should help the common man meet the 
common problem with a sense of adequacy 
and understanding. The following parable 
points out a meaning quite clearly: (We 
quote) 

“There’s the rub!” exclaimed the man. 
And he said it sadly and brokenly. He had 
felt the rub. 

But that was what a violin also said one 
day, when the master drew the bow across 
its bosom. It whined and scolded and cried. 
Later it laughed and sang. 

It awakened hope in a heart where hope 
had died. It kindled faith where faith had 
flickered and blown out. It inspired love 
where hatred burned. 

“There’s the rub!” the “E” string said, “I 
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will stand it no longer. I will not have him 
saw upon me—he may saw me in two. I 
am stretched so tight now I am likely to 
break.” 

Finally it grew discouraged and snapped. 
It snapped in the middle of a fantasy. The 
master sighed. The audience groaned. The 
foolish string knew not what it did. 

There are rubs that polish, and there are 
rubs that smooth off the corners of char- 
acter, and there are rubs that bring warmth 
and health and heart action back to the 
chilling limbs and lives. 

There are rubs that bring perfume from 
rose petals. There are rubs that work out 
wrinkles and comfort pain. There are rubs 
that wash out the soil and soot and make 
bright and white again. 

“There’s the rub!” Is it? 

It may be the hand of God feeling for 
your hand. 

oO 


Give me, I pray, a soul which still may sing, 
A mind to leap each shadow, unafraid, 
The will to answer every call that’s made, 


Glad zest for life, and all that life may 
bring! 


Teach me to find in every dullest thing 
The = spark of joy which there is 
aid; 
And — the price of pain must needs be 
pai 
To laugh, and never feel the sting! 
O, show me always dear, hard, gladsome 
tasks 
By which my swelling urge may find a 
vent 
In straining toil which self-love never masks 
With adulation. Earnest, glad, intent, 
The only rest my struggling spirit asks 
Is consciousness of active life, well spent. 
—Helen M. Wilcox, 
in The Congregationalist. 


One of my first teachers in Bible fre- 
quently said, “Jesus put the Ten Command- 
ments into two and used just one-syllable 
words to do it.” 

It has not always been easy to live in such 
a simple acceptance of religion. But there 
has not come anything which satisfies better. 

And by that, we do not mean all that the 
creeds have said; rather it admits little in- 
terest in anything that these systems of be- 
lief may have emphasized. 

What we mean is that religion seems most 
real when it urges kindness that can be firm 
when needed, good will that does not have 
to be credulity, and faith and endurance that 
will allow for both work and thought when 
problems arise. 

“To teach a child to love the truth and 
hate a lie is greater than to invent a flying 
machine that can cross the north pole or 
circumnavigate the globe.” 

| 


Spirit of life, may we find thee in the 
common ways. Thy will may be done where 
men and women live even as it is done in 
heaven. Teach us more of the virtues that 
even children can use as they fashion their 
lives and habits. We are mindful of prob- 
lems, great in number, and growing in big- 
ness. But help us to see that many of these 
give way when we think of a world of men 
and women doing right. May that time 
quickly come. Amen. 

ERNEST D. GILBERT. 
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Woman’s Work 


Mrs. Emma S. Powers 
General Secretary-Treasurer 


WHERE will you spend your vacation? 
Why not attend one of these Summer 

Schools of Missions under the auspices of 
the Interdenominational Committee of the 
Central West for Missions? Those for the 
summer of 1926 will be held at Winona 
Lake, Indiana, June 19 to 26; and at Lake 
Geneva, Wisconsin, June 28 to July 5. 

Object: Training for Effective Service. 

Central Themes: Rural Church in Ameri- 
ca and the Moslem World. 

You will be able to do better work in 
your own local missionary society after a 
vacation spent in a mission school. 


Indians Decide for Christ 


EV. W. A. Mansur of the Santee Insti- 

tute, a Presbyterian and Congregational 
school for Indians in Nebraska, reports that 
recently on Young People’s Day he made an 
appeal for an open decision for Christian 
life and service. As a result twenty-four 
young Indians stood on their feet and an- 
swered the call for Christ and Christian 
service. 


Negro Home Missionary 


A COLORED girl failed last fall to return 


to Scotia Seminary, a Presbyterian 
school at Concord, North Carolina. Soon a 
letter from the pastor revealed the reason. 
He said: 

“I cannot spare Mary for I have not one 
elder in my church who can read. Mary 
does the reading for the elders.” 

Scotia Seminary is one of the many 
schools maintained throughout the South for 
Negro boys and girls, by the Presbyterian 
Board of National Missions. Many times 
the boys and girls go back home and bless a 
whole community by reading to those who 
cannot read and by teaching the children. 


Lost Everything—Nothing! 


R. John Watson (better known, perhaps, 

as Ian Maclaren) used to tell a story of 
a Liverpool merchant who, through no fault 
of his own failed in business and came down 
with a crash from prosperity to poverty. 
When Dr. Watson called to offer sympathy 
and assistance he found his friend in the 
depths of despair. 

“Everything has gone,” he moaned. “I 
have lost everything.” 

“That’s bad,” said Dr. 
you’ve lost your reputation.” 

“No, thank God,” said the man rather in- 
dignantly, “my name and reputation are 
unsullied. 

“Then your wife has left you,” suggested 
Dr. Watson. 

“My wife,” cried his friend, his eyes blaz- 
ing with anger, “my wife is an angel— 
loyal and kind and true. She has stood by 
unflinchingly.” 


Watson. “So 
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“T see,” said Dr. Watson, “then your chil- 
dren have turned their backs on you.” 

“I never seemed to have known my chil- 
dren,” said the man, “until this happened. 
They have been so brave and tender and 
sympathetic—I can’t tell you all they mean 
to me just now.” 

“My dear old fellow,” said Dr. Watson, 
“you told me you had lost everything. The 
fact is you’ve lost nothing except a bagful 
of gold which doesn’t matter. Love, loyalty, 
comradeship—all the really important things 
are yours still. Cheer up and don’t be a 
fool.”—Frederick A. Atkins, in “Standing 
Up to Life.” Copyright by Fleming H. 
Revell Company. 


Evangelism and Life Service 


Rev. McD. Howsare, Executive Secretary 


P to the present time we have received 

in cash and pledges through our little 
booklet, “One of Fifty,” $1,030; and in offer- 
ings from forty-one churches, $353.82. These 
offerings are not large, but general and 
manifest a co-operative spirit. We trust all 
churches will send in their offerings soon. 

Churches having used the pageant, 
“Evangels of the New Day,” will confer a 
favor on us by writing us and telling us 
how the pageant was enjoyed. We wish 
this pageant might be put on in many of our 
churches yet this spring. Our young people 
could use it to good advantage in some of 
their rallies. 

Up to the present the highest contribu- 
tion from any church and pastor to this 
department is $60, which comes from the 
Irvington, New Jersey, Church. They have 
placed the department in their budget at 
$200.00 per year. This surely is a fine 
spirit. Pastor Hainer and his people have 
the evangelistic spirit in a large degree. 
This is manifested not only in the souls that 
are being won, but in the establishment of 
the new church and the carrying on of their 
local mission work. : 


N the accomplishing of spiritual tasks to 
which we have been called, we are de- 
pendent upon a power and an equipment 
that are not our own. The early disciples 
did not have enough social or political in- 
fluence to keep themselves out of jail, but 
they had a connection with an unseen power 
by which they could pray down the jail walls 
about their ears. ... During his earthly 
ministry, our Lord did not depend upon his 
own deity. He emptied himself of his di- 
vine right, and in the likeness of man re- 
ceived the equipment for his life’s work 
from on high. If our Lord found it neces- 
sary to say. “I can of mine own self do 
nothing, the Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 
he hath anointed me to preach the gospel,” 
how absurd it is for us to depend upon any 
less equipment than that which he found it 
necessary to receive. He tested out that 
which he had received and, finding it per- 
fectly sufficient for the task, urged his dis- 
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ciples to tarry until they should be endued 
with “power from on high.”—York A. King, 


Stewardship and Promotion 


Warren H. Denison, Secretary 


HE churches of the Miami Ohio Confer. 

ence are putting on the every-member 
canvass simultaneously, Sunday, June 14, 
We hope every church will thoroughly pre- 
pare both congregation and the canvassers 
for this great spiritual visitation. Rightly 
done, it will bring a great blessing to the 
church. An institute for training workers 
is announced for the Woodington district of 
churches at the Woodington Church for all 
day Sunday, May 23. Another institute is 
planned at the Fidelity Church for Wednes- 
day evening, May 19. 


GTEWARDSHIP will be presented at the 
Eastern Indiana Quarterly at Indiana, 
May 25-27. 


A By-product of Tithing 


Mr. C. M. Cannon, Secretary of Elon Col- 
lege, and superintendent of the College 
Sunday-school, sends the following strong 
testimonial: 


Systematic tithing is one of the most 
stabilizing influences at work in the church 
constituency today. Only by sacrifice and 
systematic giving can we keep our love and 
enthusiasm for the church and its work. 
Those who give most heavily in sacrifice 
love most. The conscientious tither is al- 
ways a good Christian. His interest in 
lay-work in the church will match his giv- 
ing. The result of tithing, therefore, is not 
pecuniary alone, but puts the layman to 
work in Sunday-school and church enter- 
prises in the giving of his time and thought 
along with his tithe. 


HERE is no finer sight connected with 

church work than to see a fine group of 
men in a church go out two-by-two on an 
every-member canvass visitation. They are 
an inspiration to any church when they all 
come forward at the close of the morning 
service to receive a charge from the man of 
God in the pulpit. Their mission is a high 
and holy one, most spiritual and uplifting. 
They carry information and inspiration into 
each home, having been thoroughly informed 
and trained as to the work and needs of 
their church and the Kingdom. God bless 
every faithful man who is thus honored by 
his church. Let him thoroughly prepare for 
this high privilege of service. 


Conference Delegates 

NE of the weaker places in our church 

activities is in the election of delegates 
to conference. It is a most responsible thing 
to represent a church at conference. One is 
not merely himself. He is a representative 
of a church. He speaks for it. He votes 
for it. The work of the Kingdom is ad- 
vanced or hindered by his attitude and acts. 
My! It is a responsible thing to be a dele- 
gate to conference. Every church should 
take great care in the selection of delegates. 
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The busiest, most interested, the repre- 
sentative persons should be chosen. No one 
chosen should decline except on very suffi- 
cient reasons. Personal interests should not 
excuse one. It is the same way with con- 
vention delegates. The conferences should 


use great care to get the most representative 
delegates. 





The General Convention 


Rev. J. F. Burnett, D. D., Secretary 





| grater says: We ought to have a few 
barber shops for men only. 
That he knows of some churches that ob- 
ject to the ringing of the curfew, because it 
disturbs their slumber. 


A MINISTER once preached in the pres- 

ence of Henry Ward Beecher, and did 
not get along very well. There was no unc- 
tion, nor force, in his utterances. His mem- 
ory worked badly. Oppressed with the fact 
that he was making a failure, he attempted 
to supply the needed force by raising his 
voice, but, as is usually the case, it was 
empty sound. After the service, he had an 
interview with Mr. Beecher, and sought to 
relieve his mind by asking him if he ever 
got “into the brush” while preaching. “Oh 
yes, indeed, I often do,” said the great 
preacher. ‘‘What do you do in such a case?” 
inquired the other. “Oh, I yell just as you 
do,” was the encouraging response. 


A MONG the offerings received for the 
~“ Aged Ministers’ Home is one coming 
from W. A. Ullery, now of Piqua, Ohio, who 
says: “Please find two dollars for our Aged 
Ministers’ Home. I have been tithing for 
many years, and find this amount in the 
Lord’s treasury, which I gladly give to this 
worthy cause.” His letter also states that 
his brother, J. F. Ullery, who’ has been in 
poor health for a number of years, is so 
much improved that he supplied for three 
months at the Cathedral in Portland, Maine, 
but is yet unable to care for a parish. Rev. 
J. F. Ullery was, in his early years, a min- 
ister in the Christian Church, a member of 
the Miami Ohio Conference, and was hon- 
ored and loved for his character as a Chris- 
tian and his ability as a minister. He still 
holds a warm place in the hearts of those 
who then knew him, and evidently he still 
loves the church of his early life. 


VENERABLE New England farmer, at 

the age of eighty years, said: “I have 
lived on this farm more than a half century. 
I have no desire to change my residence as 
long as I live on earth. I have no wish to 
be any richer than I now am. I have wor- 
shiped the God of my fathers with the same 
people for more than fifty years. During 
that period I have not been absent from the 
sanctuary on the Sabbath Day, and never 
missed more than one communion season. I 
have never been confined to my bed with 
sickness for a single day. The blessing of 
God has been richly spread around me, and 
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PARISH HOUSE 
CENTRAL CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 


Brooklyn, N. Y., May 8, 1926 
Let me congratulate you upon the high tone and general 
efficiency of your splendid paper, The Herald of Gospel Liberty. 
I read it every week with interest and profit. 
With best wishes, believe me 


oe 


Yours ever, 
S. PARKES CADMAN. 








I made up my mind long ago that if I 
wished to be any happier, I must have more 
religion.” 
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Christian Education 


Dr. W. A. Harper, Secretary 








Vacation Time an Asset Rather Than 
a Liability 
VERY church should offer its children 
the advantages of a Vacation School in 
order to complete its program of Christian 


Education. At least one hundred of our 
Christian churches should hold these schools 
this summer, and many more will co-operate 
in community schools. Some of the oppor- 
tunities of the Daily Vacation Bible School 
are pointed out in the following: 

The Vacation School gives the child more 
Bible stories than a year of Sunday-school. 

The Vacation School, through its four 
or five weeks’ session, with daily periods 
of two and a half or three hours, provides 
for the child a real educational institution. 
Here the child is taught how to apply Chris- 
tian principles in his play and in his work. 

The Vacation School gives the child a 
chance to learn, by actual experience, how a 
Christian community operates—it forms a 
community in which the child may practice 
living as Jesus lived. 

A Vacation School is possible in any com- 
munity where there are children. This is 
the testimony of a city church: “Every one 
of our present Sunday-school teachers first 
came into contact with us through the 
Vacation School.” This is the testimony of 
a village church: “Our Vacation School 
has been an inspiration and a revelation 
to our people. It blessed the whole church 
and has developed workers who will be a 
blessing to us in the future.” This is the 
testimony of a country church: “We can 
do anything a city D. V. B. S. can do and do 


it better. It’s the biggest thing there is for 
country preachers.” And if they can do it, 
you can. Begin now to plan how to make 


June and July days mean most in the Chris- 
tian education of the boys and girls of your 
community. Mrs. F. E. Bullock, Plainville, 
New York, will gladly give you any help 
which you may ask her for. Our Christian 
Education office, at Dayton, will suggest 
books, which may be secured through The 


Christian Publishing Association. There are 
some college young people who would be 
glad to help in this work this summer in 
some of our churches. Miss Lucy M. 
Eldredge (Christian Education Department, 
Dayton, Ohio) will furnish names of such 
workers. Resolve today: We Will Have 
a Vacation School This Summer. 


The Tiffin Convention of the Ohio Council of 
Religious Education—June 15-18, 1926 
(CHRISTIAN Education workers in Ohio, 

will gather at Tiffin, Ohio, June 15, 16, 17, 
and 18, to “spend four days with the 
Masters in Religious Education.” Mr. A. T. 
Arnold, the State Secretary, has arranged 
for a very splendid program, filled with 
inspiration and practical training in many 
phases of Christian Education work. The 
program includes a Vacation Bible School 
Institute, a Week Day School of Religion 
Institute, special sessions for Church School 
leaders, a Publishers’ Educational Exhibit, 
and presentation of the Fine Arts in Relig- 
ion. Some of the leaders who will be on 
the Tiffin program are: Prof. H. Augustine 
Smith, Dr. Walter S. Athearn, Bishop Wil- 
liam M. Bell, Dr. William C. Bower, Mr. 
Robert Davids, Mr. Hermon Eldredge, Dr. 
C. A. Hauser, Dr. Robert E. Speer, Miss 
Nan F. Weeks, Rev. Bernard C. Clausen. Mr. 
Eldredge, of our Christian Education De- 
partment, is on for a number of addresses 
through the Convention. Our Ohio workers 


should be well represented in this great 
State Convention. 





Home Missions 


Omer S. Thomas, Secretary 





T is still several weeks to the time for the 


Home Mission Offering but pastors who 
have not yet ordered the literature should 
do so soon so that their membership may be 
getting the information. While the ideal 
way is that we may give unto the Lord, 
most of us like to give to definite things in 
the Lord’s work. For that reason we be- 
lieve most heartily in the educational cam- 
paigns so that folks may get the informa- 
tion. 

In a letter from Rev. L. C. Winn, secre- 
tary of the Northwestern Indiana Confer- 
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ence, he says that at a recent meeting of 
their official board “It was planned that 
each church of the conference put on the 
Victory Schedule Program, and that each 
pastor make a supreme effort to make our 
goal, the minimum to be not less than a 
fifteen percent increase and the maximum 
the sky.” We are certainly grateful to the 
Northwestern Indiana Conference Board for 
that kind of co-operation. While their goal 
is definite, they do not intend to stop at 
that. 


We have just received the statement of 
the budget of the First Church of Irving- 
ton, N. J., and note that they have placed 
$400 for each of the Mission Departments 
in the budget. The church at Irvington 
does not confine its giving to the budget, 
but has done some mighty fine things for 
the work through all of its departments. 


Rev. A. W. Hirby, mission secretary of 
the Miami Ohio Conference, has just issued 
a letter to the pastors of that conference 
calling on them to put forth a most strenu- 
ous effort to reach the goal of one dollar per 
member for home missions in the offering 
this year. That would mean over ten thous- 
and dollars from the churches of that con- 
ference. We sincerely hope that the re- 
sponse may be hearty to his fine appeal. 
Some of the churches of that conference 
went far beyond that per capita last year 
and will surely set a fine pace. Already we 
have received $235 from the Pleasant Hill 
Church of the Miami Ohio Conference, Rev. 
R. F. Brown pastor. 


It would certainly be fine to have the co- 
operation of all of the conferences in the 
way that the officials of the Northwestern 
Indiana and the Miami Ohio conferences are 
giving it. We are sure that there will be 
many other conferences which will make an 
attempt to raise a fine goal. 


HERE is much to think about in regard 

to financing the work of the depart- 
ments of the Christian Church. On the one 
hand there are many criticizing the present 
methods. If there are better ways they 
should be given to those who have to be re- 
sponsible for financing the departments now, 
so that they may be considered and if it can 
be shown that they are wise, I believe that 
all of the heads of departments are anxious 
to get new ideas. The difficulty is not that 
there are not good methods of finance, but 
that we are a very conservative people and 
very slow to take on different methods. 
Whatever new methods of finance are 
adopted at the Convention at Urbana it will 
take the larger part of the next quadren- 
nium to get our churches to adopt them 
actually and put them into operation. I be- 
lieve that one of the best proofs of the best 
method of financing the Home Mission De- 
partment would be to send the largest offer- 
ing for home missions, and then tell how it 
was done. We are willing to challenge any 
church, and give them the whole year to 
prove it. Most of the churches which are 
now standing by in the biggest way have 
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the every-member canvass and the weekly 
offering to benevolences. There are, how- 
ver, churches doing fine things with other 
methods. One great requisite is that the 
leaders in the churches believe in the cause 


MAY 27, 1926 


and then go after it. We have a lot of hope 
for our cause in the hands of the pastors 
who believe and work out their belief with 
faith and energy well mixed and wisely 
applied. 


Jacob and Esau 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON FOR JUNE 6, 1926 
Genesis 25:19-34; 26:34-28:9; 32:3-33:17 


BY REV. W. P. FLETCHER, D. D. 
Adult Division Secretary of the Department of Christian Education 


Golden Text—Be ye kind one to another, 
tenderhearted, forgiving each other, even as 
God also in Christ forgave you.—Ephesians 
4:32. 
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HOME DAILY READINGS 


Monday, May 31—Jacob and Esau. 
Gen, 33:1-11. 
Tuesday, June 1—Reconciliation With 
God. 2 Cor. 5:14-21. 
Wednesday, June 2—Reconciliation 
With Others. Matt. 5:21-26. 
Thursday, June 3—Joseph Reconciled to 
His Brothers. Gen. 45:1-15. 
Friday, June 4—Proper Treatment of 
Enemies. Matt. 5:38-48. 


Saturday, June 5—Christ Forgives His 
Luke 23:33-38. 
6—Forgiveness and 
Matt. 6:9-15. 


Enemies. 


Sunday, June 
Prayer. 











A WORSHIP SERVICE 
Worshipful Music. 
The Model Prayer—By the Whole School. 


Hymn—'"Brightly Beams Our Father's 
Mercy,” No. 174 in ‘“Worship and Song.”’ 


Story of Jacob from Bethel to Meeting Esau— 
Told by a young woman. 

Prayer—By teacher of young women. Thanks 
for a God who forgives as revealed in 
Jesus and prayer for a forgiving spirit and 
a love for others that will keep us from 
wronging them. 

Hymn—*‘Pass It On,"’ No. 197 in ‘“‘Worship 


and Song. 
Secretary—A Retrospect of May. 
Superintendent—A Prospect for June. 


Hymn—"‘Is Thy Cruse of Comfort Failing?” 
No. 154 in ““Worship and Song.”’ 


Lesson Teaching Period. 


Whatsoever a Man Soweth 


ACOB starts out sowing some pretty wild 
oats. And this kind of oats grows so 
rapidly and so abundantly that they just 
crowd out other and useful grain. So Jacob 
ig bound to reap what he has sown. He 
tricked his father into a position from 
which he could not escape, and after a while 
Laban plays much the same kind of decep- 
tion on him. 


Guilty Conscience 


Sin seems to provide its own ‘serious 
punishment. He has wronged his brother, 
but hurt himself more than his brother as is 
usually the case. Now he is to meet his 
brother, and years have not worn away his 
consciousness of wrong. He sees those four 
hundred men and they look to him like 


His brother is coming, 
The 


avengers of fate. 
and instead of being glad he trembles. 
wages of sin are terrible. 


Prevailing With God 


But God forgives. Jacob has not only 
sinned against Esau, but he sinned against 
God. Now he goes to God and talks things 
over with him. The whole situation is 
changed. He is conscious of God’s forgive- 
ness, and now he can prevail with him. 
But we cannot prevail with God until God 
has prevailed with us and we have made our 
surrender to him. 


Skill in Handling Situations 


Conversion does not rob us of our natural 
qualities nor the right to use them. Jacob 
was just as skillful and resourceful as be- 
fore his character-changing interview with 
God. Babson is no less skillful or success- 
ful as a stock-broker because he is an ardent 
Christian, nor Rockefeller (father or son) 
less skillful in finance because of their de- 
votion to religion. The very skill of the 
wire-puller can be splendidly used in win- 
ning and leading and influencing men for 
good. 

But there is this other lesson. He had 
humbly prayed to God and no doubt felt 
that he had been heard, but he knew that 
this did not free him from responsibility. 
He then laid as careful plans as it is 
possible to lay. Yes, we must pray about 
eur church and denominational financing, 
but we must learn the art of stewardship 
presentation. We must pray for the win- 
ning of souls, but we must learn the skill in 
winning through our religious education 
work and through our Kingdom Enlistment 
work. Pray to God, but also do your best. 


He Passed Over Before 


Is that not just the responsibility of hus- 
band and father? The man should go on 
before in white living, in church and Sun- 
day-school attendance, in giving, in mission- 
ary enthusiasm, in everything where lead- 
ership of good is needed. Unfortunately 
many men are content to let the women and 
children go on before in these things. 


Changed Jacob 


He was the artful schemer, but now he is 
the humble beseecher. He bows before his 
brother and thereby acknowledges his past 
mistake. Here is one of the greatest pos- 
sible aids to reconciliation. The most 
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difficult thing to get out of the way in over- 
coming past mistakes is the unwillingness 
to acknowledge that there was any wrong. 
Usually it is pride that prevents our ac- 
knowledgment. 


Changed Esau Too 


Esau was to blame, but he had been 
cruelly wronged. How many have nursed 
revenge and thereby robbed their bodies of 
health, their minds of clearness, and their 
souls of Joy. Esau could have probably now 
obtained revenge, but was anyone ever made 
happier or bigger or stronger by getting 
back at the other fellow? Esau was gener- 
ous to his brother and helped him, and by 
the same act wonderfully helped himself to 
the greatest joy and satisfaction. 


Brotherly Love 


What a distressing thing it is to see fam- 
ilies broken up by grudges, misunderstand- 
ings, and selfishness! And what an equally 
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distressing thing it is to see churches and 
their auxiliaries broken up by unkind words 
and selfish deeds. Sometimes it could truly 
be said, “Behold, how these Christians (or 
these brothers and sisters) hate one an- 
other.” Really what does anyone gain just 
by getting his own way or grasping his own 
selfish wants? 


I Have Enough 


How rare it is that anyone says that or 
believes it or acts it. The employer 
struggles for more and so does the employee, 
and so there is a strike or a lock-out. The 
rich man struggles for more and loses his 
soul. It is great to learn when we have 


enough. 
om 


“The soul must be filled before it can over- 
flow to others. It must seek God and re- 
ceive from him if it is not to remain empty 
or shallow.” 


How May We Create and Spread Happiness? 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC FOR JUNE 6, 1926 
Matt. 5:1-12; Acts 8:4-8 (Consecration Meeting) 


BY REV. A. B. KENDALL, D. D. 
Trustee of the United Society of Christian Endeavor Representing the 
Christian Church 


Program Pointers 


Ask the members one week in advance to come pre- 
vared to tell of one of the happiest experiences of 
their lives. In reading the lesson change the word 
“blessed” in Matt. 5:1-12 to the word “happy.” 

Have the following verses handed out in advance 
to different members to be read in the meeting and 
briefly commented upon. 


THE SECRET OF HAPPINESS 


1. Trust in the Lord. Prov. 16:20. 

2. The people whose God is the Lord. Ps. 144:15. 
3. Fear the Lord and walk in his ways. Ps. 128:1, 2. 
1. Correction from the Lord. Job 5:17. 

5. God for our help and our hope. Ps. 146:5. 

6. Showing mercy to the poor. Prov. 14:24. 

7. Keeping the law. Prov. 29:18.l.c. 

8. Suffering for righteousness. 1 Peter 3:14. 

9. Reproach for the name of Christ. 1 Peter 4:14. 


Ask the members in advance to choose verses for 
response at the roll call, containing either the word 
“joy” or the word ‘“‘glad’’ or “gladness.” 


Suggested Hymns: “Trust and Obey;” 
“My Soul Is So Happy in Jesus,” sun as a 
duet; “When Love Shines In;” “You May 
Have the Joy-bells;” “Sunlight: There’s 
Sunshine in My Soul;” “Scatter Sunshine.” 


Thoughts on the Theme 

ATT. 5:38. “Blessed are the poor in 
spirit: for theirs is the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” Christ’s ideas with regard to the 
creation and the spread of happiness are 
just the reverse from the ideas of the great 
majority of mankind. Man’s idea is to push 
self and self-interests to the front. Christ’s 
idea is to make the interests of others the 
supreme interests of life. “Poverty of 
spirit is the opposite of pride, self-righteous- 
ness, self-conceit.” It is that spirit of 
childlikeness which Jesus demands as a 
requisite for entrance into the Kingdom of 
Heaven. Do not confound this with the idea 
of abject want of self-respect. It is con- 
sciousness of our sinfulness before the sight 
of a holy God, a sense of our spiritual im- 
perfection and incompleteness that sends us 


on our knees before him, who alone can 
supply that lack. 


V. 4. “Blessed are they that mourn: for 
they shall be comforted.” I do not think 
that Jesus would include under this head 
of mourning many of the kinds of grief in 
which we indulge. Most of our grief and 
much of our mourning is purely selfish. I 
think Christ has in his thought here rather 
that grief and mourning over sin and ig- 
norance, and spiritual blindness, not only 
in ourselves but in others. To feel the 
sorrows and share in the sufferings of 
others; to perceive and to grieve over the 
sins and the follies of a world in its wicked- 
ness; this is the kind of sorrow that brings 
spiritual happiness to the heart, because 
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such sorrow Jesus comforts by the Holy 
Spirit. 

V. 5. “Blessed are the meek: for they 
shall inherit the earth.” Meekness is not 
weakness but rather the highest type of 
strength. It means self-control, forbear- 
ance under injustice. patience under injury; 
gentleness under extreme provocation. It 
means doing good to those who have bitterly 
wronged us. Only a strong faith in God 
can make a man meek. Dr. J. R. Miller 
says, “Christian meekness is a converted 
wolf.” Men through the ages have sought 
to grab the earth by trickery, and force of 
arms; by force of. intellect and political di- 
plomacy: but they have not succeeded and 
they never will. The conquest of this world 
will be by the spiritual power of the meek 
followers of Him who was the meek and 
lowly. 

V. 6. “Blessed are they which do hunger 
and thirst after righteousness: for they 
shall be filled.” We believe that the full 
satisfaction of every right desire would 
create happiness. Here is the secret of 
such satisfaction. To be filled full with 
righteousness is to have every right desire 
fulfilled. This supreme good _ includes 
every lesser good. 

V. 7. “Blessed are the merciful: for they 
shall obtain mercy.” We spread and create 
happiness when we feel a compassion for 
the sick, the suffering, the sinful, the needy 
of earth; and then do all that lies within 
our power to alleviate and comfort and bless 
these sick, suffering, smners ones about us. 
Remember this mercy is not confined to the 
alleviation of physical and material wants 
only, but also has to do with the spiritual 
wants and needs as well. 

V. 8. “Blessed are the pure in heart: 
for they shall see God.” What happiness 
floods the soul when it realizes that its sin 
has been forgiven and it has been cleansed 
from sin’s foul taint, and the heart is pure 
in motive, purpose, and love. The only pure 
heart is the one that God has made pure: 
that has been “washed and made white in 
the blood of the Lamb.” You can create 
happiness and spread happiness by leading 
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“Thinking Through” 


I think you are eminently right in feeling that neither extreme liberalism 
nor extreme conservatism is able to furnish a platform on which to unite the 
forces of the country so as to vitalize Christianity. 
experts have been warring against each other, the great mass of laymen have 
been left in utter confusion, not knowing which way to go. 
particular will be delighted with your presentation. 


I hope “Thinking Through” will have a wide reading. 
H. SHELTON SMITH, Director of Leadership 


Training of the International Council of 
Religious Education. 


Price, $1.25 


The Christian Publishing Association 
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men and women into this blessed experience. 

V. 9. “Blessed are the peacemakers: for 
they shall be called the children of God.” 
Is there trouble in a neighborhood? Seek to 
bring peace. The peacemakers are “the 
founders and promoters of peace.” They 
are “the exact opposite of the quarrelsome, 
the passionate, the faultfinders, the fighters, 
the murmurers; and also those who are in- 
different whether there is peace or not. The 
true peacemaker will seek to get men who 
are at variance reconciled one to the other; 
and they will also seek to reconcile men to 
God, by introducing them to the Prince of 
Peace, thus creating and spreading happi- 
ness. 

Vs. 10-12. The man or the woman who 
lives after the pattern in the former be- 
atitudes will be persecuted and reviled and 
spoken against, just as their Master was; 
but says Christ, “Rejoice, and be exceeding 
glad,” that is happiness, “for great is your 
reward in heaven.” 


To Illustrate 

“You don’t get much sunshine in here, do 
you?” asked a gentle old lady as she entered 
the elevator at the back of the big depart- 
ment store. “Only what folks like you bring 
in, ma’am,” answered the elevator man with 
instinctive courtesy. “Some folks carry 
enough sunshine ‘round with ’em to light 
others up a bit.”—-Young People. 

If you can do nothing else for God, you 
can carry a shining face. Charles Kingsley 
finely said, “If you wish your neighbors to 
see what God is like, let them see what he 
can make you like—The Northwestern 
Christian Advocate. . 

“T hope you’ll have a pleasant time, son,” 
said I, as the latter was starting out to 
spend the evening. “Thank you. I always 
do, for I take it with me,” was the reply. 
And that is a great big secret.—Onward. 

“He thinks he believes it, but he doesn’t,” 
commented a shrewd woman, rather hard 
of face and voice, of a man who had been 
professing his faith in the gospel. “If he 
really thought he had a friend like that, rich 
enough and strong enough to help him in 
every trouble, and willing to do it too, some- 
body that’s sending him blessings all the 
while he’s here, and getting a _ beautiful 
home ready for him to use afterwards—do 
you suppose he’d go about so gloomy and 
discouraged-like all the time?”—Forward. 

The foundation of domestic happiness is 
faith in the virtue of woman; the founda- 
tion of political happiness is confidence in 
the integrity of man; the foundation of all 
happiness, temporal and eternal, is reliance 
on the goodness of God.—Landor. 

God made the beasts looking down to- 
wards the earth to show that their satis- 
faction might be brought from thence, and 
accordingly it does afford them that which 
is suited to their appetite; but the erect 
figure of man’s body, which looketh upward, 
showing him that his happiness lay above 
him—in God—and that he was to expect it 
from heaven, and not from earth.—Thomas 
Boston. 

The Happiest Heart 


(For Reading or Recitation) 


Who drives the horses of the sun 
Shall lord it but a day; 

Better the lowly deed were done, 
And kept the humble way. 


The rust will find the sword of fame, 
The dust will hide the crown; 

Ay, none shall nail so high his name 
Time will not tear it down, 


The happiest heart that ever beat 
Was in some quiet breast 
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That found the common daylight sweet, 
And left to heaven the rest. 
—John Vance Cheney. 


For Debate 
EKesolved, That misers are happier than 
missionaries. 


For Discussion 


Is it right to want to be happy? 

Why is getting the things you want not the secret 
of happiness? 

Is it right to make happiness the goal in life? 
or why not? 

Is happiness to be found by seeking for it or is 
it a by-prodcct? 
Why are not all people happy? 
Can we keep our happiness if we refuse to share 
° 


Why 


it? 
What relation is there between duty and happi- 
ness? 

In what practical 
happiness ? 


A National Problem 


(Continued from page seven) 


ways can our society spread 


had the privilege of being taught, the 
printed page remains a blank page to them, 
the same as a printed page in the Chinese 
language is a blank to us because we have 
not been taught to read Chinese. 

Every literate person has a moral obliga- 
tion toward the illiterates. The Golden 
Rule impels us to do by them as we would 
have them do by us, were their and our 
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AS I gaze on the evening, star-sown skies, 
Deep down in my soul | see ~ 
That the Mind that beams through their 
thousand eyes 
Is the Mind that dwells with me. 
Aldebaran, Orion—these 
And the myriad suns that shine 
With yon seven-sistered Pleiades, 
Are the starry kin of mine. 


Through the vast, unbounded realms of 
space, 
The ne’er-to-be-numbered spheres 
Have swung, each one in his given place, 
With the long, unending years. 
So I soothe my soul, nor fret nor chafe, 
But say my evening prayer, 
And know there is One who will keep me 
safe 


As long as the stars are there. 
—Nixon Waterman, in The 
Christian Endeavor World. 
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conditions in life reversed. Our Master’s 
declaration, “Inasmuch as ye did it unto 
one of the least of these, my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me,” should incite within 
us a determination to respond to this chal- 
lenge of service. Moreover, we are morally 
bound to be interested in the problem be- 
cause of the consequences of indifference. 
There could scarcely be a greater tragedy 
come to a life than to have to live in an 
enlightened community without the blessing 
of enlightenment in one’s own life. 

We individually have a social obligation in 
helping to solve the problem of illiteracy. 
Every literate person in this country shares 
in the responsibility to stamp out the curse 
of illiteracy. We owe our interest and 
assistance to those who are handicapped by 
the curse of illiteracy. We owe it to so- 
ciety to do what we can to increase the 
efficiency of the handicapped. Statistics 
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show that the efficiency of common laborers 
who are illiterate is increased on an aver- 
age of twenty-five percent when they are 
taught to read and write. Think of the 
enormous waste of potential power—power 
that could be realized and utilized for the 
common good! 

The problem will become more baffling 
with the passing years. Illiterate parents 
are apt to bequeath to society a family of 
illiterate children. Illiteracy increases at 
an alarming rate unless society launches a 
systematic crusade against it. 

If the United States will face its problem 
squarely and approach the task seriously, 
illiteracy in our country can be reduced to 
the very minimum within four years. Every 
social minded person who can read and 
write will seek to do a worthy part in this 
work in appreciation of the contacts in 
life that have saved him from the curse 
of illiteracy. Why should we keep our 
knowledge to ourselves? Why refuse to let 
some other life light its candle of learning 
at the lamp of our knowledge, when we 
lighted our lamp of learning at the light of 
some other life? Why should anyone be so 
unsocial as to keep knowledge to himself 
that could be shared with another and leave 
him none the poorer? A thousand torches 
can be lighted from the same torch, and 
that torch still will burn as brightly. A 
thousand minds can be lighted from one 
consecrated mind and that mind itself be the 
richer. Gruber, in his poem on “Roses,” 
expresses the social obligation that rests 
upon every literate person toward those who 
can neither read nor write: 

The roses red upon my neighbors’s vine 
Are owned by him, but they are also mine. 


His was the cost and his the labor too 
But mine as well as his their loveliness to view. 


They bloom for me, and are for me as fair 
As for the man who gives them all his care, 
Thus I am rich, because a good man grew 

A rose clad vine for all his neighbors’ view. 


By this I know that others plant for me 

And what they own my joy may also be, 

So why be selfish when so much that’s fine 

Has been grown for you upon your neighbor's vine. 


There is, moreover, a patriotic obligation 
resting upon every citizen to assist in the 
campaign against illiteracy. A sense of 
pride in having our nation in the first ranks 
of literacy should stir each individual with 
emotional zeal. The peril of having more 
than five million voters who are unable to 
keep informed upon the current issues in 
the various elections is occasion for real 
alarm. Think of the waste of time and 
money the nation experienced in the World 
War when it found that seven hundred 
thousand men in the first draft were ill- 
iterates, and the Government had to make 
provision for their instruction. Literacy 
is the primary basis of efficiency in war as 
well as in peace. The problem of illiteracy 
is a challenge for every person interested in 
reform to rally to this great need. 

Every great reform requires agitation, 
organization, and mobilization. Some of the 
States have already led the way and blazed 
the trail in this great work. The story of 
Mrs. Cora W. Stewart’s Moonlight Schools 
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in Kentucky reads like a thrilling romance. 
In the evening hours of twilight thousands 
of men and women of Kentucky have been 
freed from the bondage of illiteracy through 
the Moonlight Schools Mrs. Stewart has 
organized for this purpose. 

An intensive campaign has also been 
launched in North Carolina and Alabama 
to wipe out illiteracy. The governor of 
Alabama issued a proclamation for Anti- 
illiteracy Day, calling upon every literate 
citizen of the State and every organization 
to observe the day in recognition of the 
State’s obligation towards its illiterate citi- 
zens. North Carolina launched an intensive 
campaign against illiteracy, and in one 
month gave instruction to 10,000 illiterate 
men and women, which enabled them to read 
and write. Delaware has this year launched 
an intensive anti-illiteracy campaign. Sev- 
eral other States have done the same. 

Practically every community has some 
illiterate citizens. One man in a town of 
five hundred population said he knew there 
were no illiterate people in his town, but 
investigation disclosed the fact that there 
were seventeen men and women of his town 
who could neither read nor write. Another 
town of six thousand population was sur- 
prised to find that it had two hundred and 
eleven men and women of voting age who 
were illiterates. This pathetic problem of 
illiteracy can only be reduced by the individ- 
ual citizens dedicating themselves to the 
task. 

Every literate individual can have a part 
in this crusade against ignorance by show- 
ing a keen interest, by assisting in taking 
surveys, by volunteering to assist in con- 
ducting or in assisting in promoting schools 
for illiterates, or by teaching some illiterate 
person privately. There could scarcely be a 
greater joy than one experiences in intro- 
ducing an adult mind to the new world, the 
new opportunities, and the new hope em- 
bodied in the knowledge of reading. One 
teacher in Kentucky taught eighty-two 
illiterates in six weeks. Every literate man 
and woman and child should dedicate them- 
selves to the task of helping in some way 
to wipe out illiteracy from the nation. The 
slogan of each individual should be: 

“I am only one, but I am one, 

I cannot do everything, but I can do something. 

What I can do, I ought to do 

And what I ought to do 

By the Grace of God I will do.” 

No greater opportunity for genuine social 
service can be found than in the crusade 
against illiteracy. The interest of the 
churches, of the Sunday-schools, Christian 
Endeavor societies, Brotherhoods, Rotary 
Clubs, Women’s Clubs, Commercial Clubs, 
Lodges, Press Associations, Bankers’ Asso- 
ciations, etc., should be enlisted. It is a 
problem for society to solve, and the re- 
sponsibility for its proper solution rests 
upon the individual citizens who lament the 
situation. 

If England, Germany, and all the Scandi- 
navian countries have reduced illiteracy to 
a negligible figure, confined chiefly to mental 
incompetents, no man or woman of us will 
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fail to assume our individual part in assist- 
ing our own America to wipe out its illiter- 
acy. The national slogan—“‘No illiteracy 
in the United States by 1930”’—can be 
realized. 

In behalf of our national honor, in behalf 
of our national pride, in behalf of social 
justice, in behalf of the more than five mil- 
lion men and women in the United States 
who are unable to acquire knowledge from 
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the printed page, unable to develop their 
personalities in the fullest way or to come to 
their largest self-realization, unable to 
record their thoughts or express their love 
to those who live away, in behalf of justice 
to them, every man and woman whose life 
has been blessed with an education should 
accept the challenge to have a worthy part 
in this great program of reclamation. 
Dover, Delaware. 


Maggie's Memorial Day 


A Story 
BY I. P. ROGERS 


in the great Colfax kitchen, winked 

back some tears that had come with 
a rush to her eyes. There was no one to 
see her cry,.for all the family had gone 
to the Memorial Day exercises in town; but 
Maggie had grown used to forcing back dis- 
appointments and loneliness, and now she 
fought for self-control through force of 


My iv the McCANN, wiping the dishes 


‘habit. The year she had spent at the Col- 
fax home had been full of disappointments, . 


but this last one seemed the greatest of 
them all. She had planned for months to 
see the soldiers in parade at Greenfield this 
Memorial Day, and had grown some flowers 
to put on a soldier’s grave; but when the 
family was ready to start for Greenfield, 
she was told that some one would have to 
stay at home to care for the little chickens. 
Of course that some one was herself. 
Maggie winked harder at the tears as she 
finished with the dishes. She wondered if 
the Colfaxes knew how lonely a little girl 
could get all by herself in a great old farm- 
(7 








HAVE FAITH IN GOD 


F thou hast a doubt, dear brother, 

Do not tell it to another, 

Who may learn to doubt from thee. 
Straightway ask the Lord to teach thee, 
When enlightenment shall reach thee, 

Thou mayst aid thy friend to see. 


If thou waitest, truly praying, 
Though the answer seems delaying, 
Doubt him not but trust him still. 
Nearer to him press, and nearer, 
Thou wilt find his way grows dearer, 
And his will becomes thy will. 


’ O the joy of trusting wholly! 
Looking upward, resting solely 
On God's truth, from day to day. 
For we know that our believing 
Is the measure of receiving— 
"Tis God’s own appointed way. 


—S. J. Troth. 
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house. She doubted if they thought any- 
thing about it. They were never unkind to 
her; but neither were they kind. Probably 
they felt that it was enough from them to 
give her a home, without adding kindness 
and sympathy and love. Perhaps they were 
right. Certainly she was better off here 




















than she had been in the home at Chicago, 


and she must not feel resentful because she 
had been left behind today. 


After she had swept and dusted the house, 
and had put things in order. it still lacked 
two hours of being noon. She would not 
have to do anything about dinner, as the 
family would spend the entire day in town. 
Putting aside her apron, Maggie walked 
back to the kitchen and out onto the porch 
where her flowers were growing. What 
should she do with the pretty blossoms now? 
It has been such a joy to care for them, 
thinking all the while that they would finally 
beautify a brave soldier’s grave. What they 
had endured during the recent war seemed 
to have been endured for her personally, and 
she felt that she could never do enough to 
repay them. Raising these flowers in mem- 
ory of them was a little thing to do, but it 
had been a joy; and now that she could not 
use the blossoms as she had hoped, she did 
not know what she could do with them. She. 
looked out thoughtfully over the green fields 
for a little while, then suddenly she gave a 
start. 


The clump of pines on a distant hillcrest 
brought remembrance of a last summer’s 
stroll. She had found a solitary grave 
there; she had stumbled over the headstone, 
half hidden by a tangle of trailing arbutus. 
There had been no name on the stone, and 
the spot seemed a long forgotten one. She 
had wondered who could be buried there, 
and she wondered now. Why had the grave 
been put in such an out-of-the-way place? 
She could not imagine; but of one thing she 
was sure: whoever lay buried there had 
been very dear to some one. Why couldn’t 
she put her flowers on this solitary grave? 
No one would know about it, but she could 
imagine that some one would know and be 
pleased. She could even imagine that a 
soldier was sleeping there—perhaps a fine 
old soldier of the great Civil War. 

She ran and put on her best dress, then 
gathered her choicest flowers into a fra- 
grant bunch and started out. 


She found the white headstone half cov- 
ered by a drift of leaves. She uncovered it, 
and gently brushed the leaves from the long, 
grassy mound. When all was in order she 
began to place her flowers, thinking all the 
time of the brave soldiers who had died that 
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her country might keep its blessed freedom. 
She had put the last blossom where she 
thought it looked the best, when a slight 
cough startled her. 

She sprang back and looked around. A, 
kindly-featured man of middle age was 
standing under one of the pines, watching 
her. Fear left her as she looked into his 
eyes, but she was still very much embar- 
rassed. The man stepped forward. 

“Good morning,” said he. He held his 
hat in his hand, and his head bent rever- 
ently as he looked down at the decorated 
mound. “I don’t understand all this, but 
it is very beautiful. Who are you? And 
why do you put flowers on my father’s 
grave?” 

Maggie could not speak for a moment; 
then she replied, hesitatingly, “I’m Maggie 
McCann. I live with the people over there 
in that big, white house.” 

“With the Colfaxes,” the stranger nodded. 

“TI wanted to go to the Decoration Day 
services at Greenfield, but I had to stay at 
home. I had these flowers; I had raised 
them for today, and I couldn’t see them 
wasted, so—I knew about this grave and 
brought them here. Is it your father’s 
grave? I did not know whose it was.” 

“Yet you wanted to decorate it.” 

Maggie smiled. “I thought it might be 
the grave of a soldier,” she said. 

“What!” The stranger stepped back and 
looked at her almost sharply for a long mo- 
ment; but at last his face grew kind again. 


“Why did you think it might be a soldier’s 
grave?” he asked. 

“Well, I didn’t really think that it might 
be,” returned Maggie; “but I just hoped 


that it was.” She hesitated a bit, then told 
hurriedly of her great love for soldiers. She 
talked eagerly, if somewhat disconnectedly; 
and when she paused for breath, the man 
patted her on the head and drew her to a 
seat beside him on a fallen log. “That is 
all very fine,” he said, “that you should 
think so much of our soldier boys. And now 
—tell me about yourself.” 

Maggie had not expected to say anything 
about herself; but looking into the kind eyes 
above her, she found that she really wanted 
to tell the stranger everything. She told of 
her life in the orphan’s home; of the lonely 
years she had spent there, and of the twelve 
long months with the Colfax family. She 
had meant to be very matter of fact about 
it all when she started with her story, but 
it seemed so good to have some one to talk 
to like this that she was suddenly vexed to 
find herself crying. The man, observing 
her tears, said, “My, my,” and “Tut, tut,” a 
great number of times, and got out his hand- 
kerchief and blew his nose very hard, then 
patted her head and told her over and over 
“to never mind.” Then, when she was quiet, 
he led her again to the grave. 

“A soldier does lie buried here, my dear,” 
he said. “My father was a soldier in the 
Civil War, but was sent home in disgrace. 
When he died a few months later, the vil- 
lagers buried him away off here, because 
they felt he did not deserve burial beside 
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the other soldiers who came home heroes. 
However, in a letter that was left for me, 
he told the story of his supposed disgrace. 
I was never to tell anyone, but he had 
shouldered the disgrace that a younger 
brother should have carried. They are 
decorating the brother’s grave in town to- 
day.” The man smiled. “I always come 
here on Memorial Day and spend an hour or 
so with my father’s memory, although he 
died while I was too small to remember him. 
I’ve never decorated the grave, but it cer- 
tainly looks splendid this morning. Are you 
sorry that you gave the flowers, now that 
you know—about father?” 

“Oh, no; I’m very glad!” 

“Humph.” The man smiled again. He 
had a beautiful smile, somehow. He looked 
at Maggie and his eyes glowed with kind- 
ness and goodness. “Are the folks good to 
you here?” he asked abruptly. 

Maggie nodded slowly. 

“T see.” The man nodded, too, but vigor- 
ously. “I know the Colfaxes. Wouldn’t 
like to move if you could go where folks 
would be more kind, would you?” he asked. 
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BARNACLES 


MY soul is sailing through the sea, 
But the Past is heavy and hinder- 
eth me. 

The Past hath crusted cumbrous shells 

That hold the flesh of cold sea-mells 

About my soul. 

The huge waves wash, the high waves 
roll, 

Each barnacle clingeth and worketh 
dole 

And hindereth me from sailing! 

Old Past, let go, and drop in the sea 

Till fathomless waters cover thee! 

For I am living, but thou art dead; 

Thou drawest back, | strive ahead 

The Day to find. 
Thy shells unbind! Night comes behind, 
I need must hurry with the wind 
And trim me best for sailing. 
—Sidney Lanier. 
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Maggie looked at him with wide eyes. 

“Come now, don’t be scared. It happens 
that my little girl grew up and left us for 
a home of her own last winter, and wife and 
I have been looking for a girl to take her 
place in the old house. I thought about our 
wants as I listened to your story. Guess 
Providence brought us together, maybe. You 
haven’t been adopted?” 

“Oh, no. 

“All right. Don’t think too much about 
it, but I’m going to try to take you away 
from Colfax. He doesn’t need you; wife 
and I do. Don’t say anything, either. Just 
be patient and wait. Will you?” 

“Oh—sir—yes.” 

That was all. The man patted her head 
and went away. Maggie returned to the 
big house, her heart in a tumult. When 
the folks came home she tried to be natural, 
but Mrs. Colfax scolded her for being so 
figgety. In the week that followed she got a 
number of such scoldings, but then came 
the man again, and with him two or three 
other men whom Maggie recognized as 
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trustees. There was a conference in the liv- 
ing room, then Maggie was sent for and the 
man—she had learned by this time that his 
name was Mr. Day—took her by the hand. 
“All right, little girl,” he said, with another 
of his fine smiles, “let’s be going home.” 

And home they went, to a pretty cottage 
in a town across the State. Maggie has a 
real home there, and every Memorial Day 
she and her foster-father make a pilgrim- 
age to the grave among the pines.— Western 
Christian Advocate. 


God’s Country 


E speak of our land as “God’s Country,” 

and so it is. He sent man, under the 
banner of the Cross, to discover it. He 
moved its builders to lay its foundations 
deep in truth and righteousness. He has 
given us a name far and near as a Christian 
nation. He has taught us anthems; in one 
of which we sing,— 


“Blest with victory and peace, may the Heaven- 


rescued land 
Praise the Power that has made and preserved us 
a nation: 
Then conquer we must, for our cause it is just, 
And this be our motto. ‘In God is our trust’.”’ 


and in another: 


“Our father’s God to thee, Author of liberty, 

To thee we sing; 

Long may our land be bright, with freedom’s holy 
vemee es by thy might, great God, our King.” 

Thus do we stand committed by all that is 
sacred in law and logic, in the philosophy of 
history, and the hope of future prosperity, 
to the gospel of the grace of God. 

In front of a Federal building in New 
York City stands a bronze figure of Wash- 
ington. The world has moved since his 
time, but it has not moved an inch from 
the vital and eternal principles which shaped 
his personal and public life. To the passing 
throng he still preaches in the memorable 
words of his farewell address: “It is my 
earnest prayer to God that he would be 
most graciously pleased to dispose us all to 
do justice, to love mercy and to demean our- 
selves with that charity, humility, and 
pacific temper of mind which were the char- 
acteristics of the divine Author of our re- 
ligion; without a humble imitation of whose 
example in these things we can never hope 
to be a happy nation.” 

I make no apology for calling these things 
to the remembrance of the men who went 
across to fight our battles for us. They 
largely swing the welfare of the nation. 
Their .service chevron multiplies their in- 
fluence by ten. The opinions that prevail 
around their camp-fires go whispering upon 
the air. If they have seen the pillars 
tremble, if they have gone through bloody 
seas to save the Republic, if they have 
caught the Vision that is nowhere seen ex- 
cept in the smoky skies above Armageddon, 
let them say so! Our country calls on such 
men, seasoned in storm and stress, as upon 
all good citizens, to render unto Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s, and unto God the 
things that are God’s.—David J. Burrell, 
DD. 














Boy Wanted 


Wanted—a boy that is manly, 
A boy that is kind and polite, 
A boy you can always depend on 
To do what he knows is right; 


A boy that is truthful and honest 
And faithful and willing to work; 
But we have not a place that we care to 
disgrace 
With a boy that is ready to shirk. 


Wanted—a boy you can tie to, 
A boy that is trusty and true, 
A boy that is good to old people 
And kind to the little ones, too; 


A boy that is nice to the home folk 
And pleasant to sister and brother, 
A boy who will try when things go awry 
To be helpful to father and mother. 


These are the boys we depend on— 
Our hope for the future, and then 
Grave problems of State and the world’s 
work await 
Such boys when they grow to be men. 
—Exchange. 


A Game Postponed 


N the shade of a big maple that grew by 

the side of the road sat a small boy with 
a very sour look on his face. In one hand 
he held a baseball. The other rested on a 
bat that lay by his side. In the field across 
the road a few boys of about his own age 
were playing; along the road were passing 
little groups of children with flowers in 
their hands. A brass band had gone by a 
few minutes before, with a line of white- 
haired old men trailing after it; but even 
that had not driven the sour look from 
the face of the boy under the tree. The 
music was slow and queer, and the old men 
dragged along, some of them out of step, 
and all of them looking worn and tired, and 
very little like the men in uniform who 
usually march behind a band. 

Every one seemed to be going to the bury- 
ing ground that lay next to the ball field. 
When most of the people had passed, an old 
man came along the road. He walked 
slowly and with a cane, and in one hand 
carried a large bunch of lilacs and lilies of 
the valley. Roddy Wilkinson, the boy under 
the tree, saw that the old man wore a broad- 
brimmed black hat like the other old men 
who had gone by, and had a little copper 
button in the lapel of his coat; but it did 
not interest him. 

When the old man saw the big maple, he 
stopped, and took off his hat and wiped his 
forehead, for the day was hot. Then he 
went over toward Roddy, climbed the little 
slope of the bank, and sat down. 

At first he sat still, and said nothing; 
but in a little while, seeing the ball and the 
bat, he looked down at Roddy with a smile, 
and said, “Going to have a little game?” 

“No, sir,” Roddy answered. “I was going 
to, but my father told me I mustn’t—at any 
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The Children 


rate, till afternoon. I don’t see what differ- 
ence it makes—just because a lot of people 
want to take flowers to the graveyard. I 
didn’t know any of those soldiers.” 

“No, of course not,” said the old man, in 
a kindly way. “You didn’t know them, and 
they didn’t know you, but they thought 
about you a good deal.” 

“How—me?” asked Roddy, with a puzzled 
look. 

“Yes, about you and all the other boys 
who were to come after them. That’s why 
they did what they did. They had to look 
a long way ahead, and think of others in- 
stead of themselves. If they had thought 
only of themselves they would have stayed 
at home. 

“Now there was Johnnie Cramer. He was 
only sixteen—a boy just like you, who liked 
to coast and skate and play ball, when he 
didn’t have to work to help his mother. 
He went as a drummer boy, and they said 
that before the year was out, he was the 
best drummer in his corps. But one night, 
after a big battle, he was missing, and 
some of the men went out to look for him 
with lanterns. They found him lying dead 
across his drum, with the sticks still fast 
in his hands. He lies just over the wall 
there,” and the old man pointed toward the 
graveyard. 

“And there was Larry Owen. He was 
the color sergeant—carried the flag, you 
know—and when they were charging up a 
hill, and a bullet cut the flagstaff in two, 
Larry caught the colors, and carried them 
on halfway up the slope. As he fell, he 
passed the flag to his chum, Joe Woodman, 
and then Joe carried it. He fell just as 
his regiment took the hill. 


“Of course not all the boys were killed. 
A great many of them came back, but some 
of them were crippled, and all of them had 
lost four of the best years of their life. 
They found it hard to catch up with those 
who stayed at home: so most of them have 
been poor, and have had to work hard since. 
but they have never been sorry; they did 
what was right, and no one is ever sorry 
who does that. 


“I think the only thing that could make 
them sorry would be the feeling that we 
had forgotten them, or had never under- 
stood what they did and why they did it. 
They felt sure that we would always re- 
member, and especially that the boys who 
came after them would learn from them the 
lesson of how to do the hard thing if it is 
the right thing. 

“That is why I always come over here 
on Memoriai Day. It may not do any good 
to those boys that lie over there in the grass 
under the trees, but it does me good. I go 
over there, and say to myself, ‘Johnnie 
Cramer, we have come again because we 
have not forgotten; here’s something to 
show that we still keep you in mind.’ ‘Larry 
Owen, the country remembers, and sends 
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these flowers.’ ‘Joe, you fought a good 
fight, and your name shall not fade!’ ” 

The old man got up slowly, and said, “It 
will not be long till afternoon, and then you 
can have your game.” 

But Roddy had got up, too, the sour look 
gone from his face and something of eager- 
ness and of shame glowing there instead. 

“IT won’t play!” he cried. “I don’t want 
any game! Give me some of those flowers, 
and let me go with you!”—Edward W. 
Frentz, in Youth’s Companion. 


The Little Carpenter 
DEAR, I can’t bore this hole straight! 
I never can do any carpenter work any- 
way!” grumbled Edgar with a frown. 
“Uncle John, please give me something else 
to do around the farm. I am too small to 
do this kind of work.” 

Uncle John laughed. “Come here, Ed- 
gar,” he said, “and I will show you some 
one smaller than you are who can do better 
work than that.” 

Edgar came to the fence where his uncle 
was at work, and Uncle John pointed to 
some holes on the underside of the fence. 
“Feel how smooth these holes are,” he said. 
“Now put your ear close to the fence and 
listen. Do you hear anything?” 

“Yes,” said Edgar excitedly. 
buzzing.” 

“T thought you would,” said Uncle John. 
Now watch.” 

Very soon a large black-and-yellow bee 
flew out. 

“O, isn’t it a beauty!” cried Edgar. 

“Yes,” and she is as smart as she is 
beautiful,” answered his uncle. “This little 
hole goes back about an inch and then makes 
a sharp turn and runs at right angles for 
about a foot. It takes this busy little car- 
penter several weeks to do that. When it is 
finished she flies back and forth to the fields 
and gardens to get honey and pollen from 
the blossoms. With this she makes a paste 
and fills the ends of her new home. Here 
she places an egg and then seals the tiny 
part of the house with a wall made of small 
chips from the hole mixed with a secretion 
from her mouth. Against this wall she packs 
more honey paste, places another egg in it, 
and seals it as before. She does this until 
the tunnel is filled. The egg which is placed 
first is the first to hatch out a tiny white 
grub which eats the paste Mother Carpenter 
Bee has put there. Then it sleeps, and 
while it is sleeping its skin grows hard and 
rough, then it opens and a perfect bee comes 
out. Baby Bee tears down the tiny wall 
its mother built, only to find its way to the 
outside world checked by another little bee 
in the next cell. When that one comes out 
of its grub shell, they break down the next 
wall and so on and on until the last bee is 
hatched and the whole brood flies out into 
the golden sunshine. Then Mother Bee pa- 
tiently bores out another home.” 

Edgar picked up the gimlet. “If a lit- 
tle bee can be as patient as that, I can too,” 
he said.—Emma Florence Bush, in Chris- 
tian Advocate. 
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From the Field 


NEW ENGLAND 

Rhode Island and Massachusetts Conference 

Pottersville, May 18—At the First Christian 
Church, Mothers’ Day was observed morning 
and evening. The theme in the morning was 
“A Typical Mother.” The choir rendered “A 
Flower Within Our Heart,” “Memories,” and 
“Mother and Home.” In the evening the 
Junior choir gave an exercise entitled “Mem- 
ories,” and two anthems—‘“My Mothers’ Sone” 
and the “Song My Mother Sang.” Mrs. Charles 
King sang “Just a Vision of Mother.” The 
pastor spoke on “Bible Mothers.’’—Fall River 
Herald. 


Fall River—The spring meeting of the Min- 
isterial Institute met in the First Christian 
Church on Thursday, May 6. The meeting 
was called to order by President Hainer. Fol- 
lowing the devotional period, Rev. W. G. Sar- 
gent, DL. D., gave an exegesis entitled “Im- 
mortality.” Rev. E. J. Bodman spoke on 
“Current Religious Events,” and Rev. C. F. 
Gifford read a paper, “What Are the Fun- 
damentals of the Christian Religion.” Rev. 
Uel Anderson also gave a book review, “Evo- 
lution for John Doe.” In the annual election 
of officers, Rev. Uel Anderson was elected 
president, and Rev. Thomas W. Kidd, secre- 
tary. The program committee consists of the 
officers together with Rev. H. M. Hainer and 
Rev. E. J. Bodman. Visitors for the day were 
Rev. P. S. Sailer, of Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rev. S. 
G. Palmer, of Dighton, Mass.; and Rev. A. R. 
MacDougell, the newly elected pastor of the 
Rice City, Clayville, and Moosup Valley 
churches. It was voted to meet four times 
during the year of 1926-1927, place of meeting 
being left with the program committee.— 
E. J. B. 


Many of the churches throughout the con- 
ference are enjoying the visit of Rev. Wm. Q. 
McKnight, of Sendai, Japan, now home on 
furlough. Mr. McKnight is a very interesting 
speaker and our churches are being aroused 
to renewed activity in our mission work be- 
cause of his coming. Arrangements for his 
coming were made by Miss B. M. Alden, our 
efticient mission secretary. 

The ninety-first annual session of confer- 
ence will be held at West Mansfield, Mass., 
September 28-30. Already the committee on 
program is at work, and we look forward to 
a very helpful and inspiring conference. We 
trust the churches will make every effort to 
have all delegates and friends present at the 
opening session on Tuesday morning and re- 
main until the close. 


East Freetown—Those who attended the 
special evening service at the East Freetown 
Christian Church, May 2, were well repaid. 
The subject was “The Faith of Our Fathers.” 
The speaker, Mr. H. E. Dodge, General Sec- 
retary of the Fall River Y. M. C. A., gave his 
message with as much warmth and earnest- 
ness to our small company as though the 
16,000 young people he has recently addressed 
were all listening. — May 7 the annual church 
meeting was held. Officers and committees 
for the new year were chosen. Miss Bessie 
Chace was re-elected clerk, and Mrs. Mary 
E. Washburn treasurer. It was voted to have 
two more deacons, also two ushers to care 
for strangers. A committee consisting of 
the pastor, Rev. T. W. Kidd, Mrs. Rachel A. 
Allen, and Mr. Frank Hendrick were chosen 
to draw up a covenant and by-laws. The 
church records extend back to 1833, but there 
has never been any definite statement of 
church organization. Mrs. Jane A. Peckham 
was elected chairman of the committee of 
Christian Education and director of Christian 
Education. Church meetings are to be held 
quarterly, and it is desired that every member 


plan to be present. — Mothers’ Day was ob- 
served with special music in the morning 
service. The sermon was on “Mother and 
God.” In the evening the East Freetown 
Christian Endeavor, an organization not con- 
nected with any church, gave an excellent 
Mothers’ Day program. There was much sing- 
ing, including solos, duets, a trio, and chorus 
singing. A pageant was given and five young 
men sang “Motherhood.” Several churches 
are represented in the C. E., but two-thirds 
of the members are also members of our 
church or Sunday-school.—Mrs. Charles L. 
Peckham. 
E. J. Bodman, Field Secretary. 


Kittery Point, Maine, May 19—Having en- 
joyed a two weeks’ visiting period in which 
time our people embraced the opportunity of 
visiting our near-by and other churches while 
our church was being redecorated, our people 
came back to the little old chapel on the hill 
last Sunday to find our cosy auditorium look- 
ing more attractive, homelike, and inviting 
than ever before. Our vestibules are the 
latest thing in the way of interior refinishing. 
Our contractor, Mr. Fogg, of Portsmouth, N. 
H., certainly did a fine piece of work for us 
and at the same time did some fine advertis- 
ing for himself. — The service of Sunday 
morning was of the usual interest, and while 
the attendance was not what we would like 
to have seen, yet it was one hundred percent 
larger than we have often seen in the past 
few years. The Sunday-school was well at- 
tended. It now has a men’s class, also a 
ladies’ class, which are new features with 
us. We believe they will be beneficial to all. 
— In the evening we all went to the Baptist 
Church where the pastor, Rev. Harold Young, 
had for a week been holding special services, 
being assisted in the same by the Maine Bap- 
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tist Field Secretary, Rev. S. A. Evans. — On 
Thursday afternoon the woman’s missionary 
societies of the Baptist, Congregational, and 
Christian churches had a union service at the 
Baptist Church with the president of the 
Congregational Church in charge.—Amee. 


Kittery, May 17—Rev. Anson R. Williams, 
the new pastor of the Second Christian 
Church, assumed his duties on Sunday and 
was greeted by good sized congregations, 
who were pleased to meet the new pastor and 
hear his first message. Brother Williams 
was graduated from Maine Wesleyan Semi- 
nary, after which he attended Boston Uni- 
versity. He has served as pastor of the Meth- 
odist churches in the towns of Industry and 
Starks, Me., North Kittery, First Church, and 
North Conway. From the latter place, after 
affiliation with the Baptist denomination, he 
became pastor of the United Baptist churches 
in Littleton and Monticello, Me., and enjoyed 
a successful pastorate there. It is hoped 
much good may be accomplished by the 
labors of Mr. and Mrs. Williams among us.— 
Church Clerk. 

ILLINOIS 

Danville, May 14—Danville, like several 
other churches in the past two years, recent- 
ly had a new experience. We were with- 
holding judgment to see the reaction to this 
new experience. After more than forty days, 
our church is still as highly pleased with 
the work of Dr. Howsare as it was when he 
bade farewell to the large audience at the 
closing service. Kingdom Enlistment Week 
results are just as permanent as the church 
chooses to make them. The fruits from such 
a campaign are new and larger contacts with 
the community, an intelligent and sympa- 
thetic interest in the unchurched families, a 
greater passion for the evangelization of the 
world on the part of every individual who 
has any part in the work, and larger addi- 
tions to the church roll than any other pro- 
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So long will there be a place for 
Home Mission Work. 


The Home Mission Work of the Christian Church is but a 
part of the great home mission program of the nation. 


The outlined program of the Christian Church in home mis- 
sions calls for an expenditure of more than thirty thousand 
We should pay much on the deficit so that we 
really ought to have forty thousand dollars. 

If every member of every church makes a real sacrifice offer- 
ing, there will be no doubt of the outcome. 
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gram used in the writer’s experience. — All 
of the above-mentioned fruit has come to 
the Danville Church as a result of Dr. How- 
sare’s work. The increase of membership 
amounts to about the same that the church 
has had in the five years previous to this. 
All of Dr. Howsare’s sermons were virile and 
inspiring, but the two, “The Child’s Place in 
the Kingdom” and “Christ on the Cross,” are 
among the best, if not the best, that we have 
heard on these subjects. Any audience that 
listens to these two sermons is bound to have 
a new outlook on the Christian’s relation to 
the Kingdom. — The work of Mrs. Nora An- 
drew as song leader and soloist was all that 
we desired. The most disagreeable weather 
of the season came during their stay with us 
so that the audiences were often small, but 
always enthusiastic and well pleased.— 
Eugene H. Rainey, Pastor. 


OHIO 

Centerburg, May 17—Mothers’ Day was 
fittingly observed at both of the churches in 
my charge. — I have received nineteen new 
members into these two churches in the last 
few weeks—fourteen at Centerburg and five 
at Trenton, near Sunbury. — Last evening I 
preached to the graduating class of the 
Centerburg High School, There are twenty- 
eight in the class. About five hundred and 
fifty were present at the services.—R. H. 
Long, Pastor. 


Greenville, May 19—The _ baccalaureate 
services for the Greenville city schools this 
year will be under the auspices of the first 
Christian Church. This is always a com- 
munity service and is held in the St. Clair 
Memorial auditorium. Twenty-six members 
of the.graduating class this year attend the 
Christian Church and church school. The 
address of the evening will be delivered on 
May 30, by Hermon Eldredge. His theme 
will be, “The Truth Shall Make You Free.”— 
J. E. Etter, Pastor. 


Eaton, May 18—A _ farewell program of 
song, music, and readings was given on 
Thursday evening, May 13, by the Eaton 
Christian Church in honor of Rev. and Mrs. 
Hiley Baker who have so ably ministered to 
the needs of the Eaton Christian Church for 
the past seven and one half years. After 
all plans were carefully made and a hand- 
some dining room suite was nestled away in 
a secluded corner of the church, Brother 
Baker and family were escorted from the 


parsonage to the church where they took a 
seat among the large audience that filled the 
double auditorium, in wonderment as to what 


was to happen next as the program was de- 
lightfully rendered. At the conclusion of the 
program Brother and Sister Baker were 
asked to occupy a front pew when the din- 
ing room suite was presented by the toast- 
master of the evening, Brother L. L. Brown, 
which was accepted by well chosen remarks 
from each. So gracious a gift coming from 
the membership of his church demonstrates 
the very high regard and esteem in which 
3rother Baker and family are held and a fine 
compliment in recognition of his leadership. 
After this part of the program, all present 
were conducted to the basement where a 
luncheon of ice cream and cake was partaken 
of. — Brother Baker resigned the pastorate 
of the Eaton Church to enter larger fields of 
Christian work, and we bespeak for him a 
most successful term of service in the new 
field he has chosen. He is active and untir- 
ing in his work and handles successfully the 
young and the older of his church alike. It 
is with deep regret that the Eaton folk re- 
linquish claim upon his time and service, but 
as the inevitable comes, the good people of 
the Eaton Church and community can but 
pray for his unbounded success in his new 
and chosen field.—R. V. Locke, Church Clerk. 


Lima, May 17—Muchinippi Church, North- 
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The Dedication of the Mooney Memorial 
Christian Church 


BY REV. F. G. COFFIN, D. D. 


A BEAUTIFUL day favored the 

dedication events at Towanda, 
Kansas, on April 25, 1926, and the 
people of the territory gave an en- 
thusiastic attendance. Notwithstand- 
ing the great capacity of the new 
Mooney Memorial Church, it could 
not accommodate all those who desired 
to attend. The congestion of automo- 
biles in the village that day reminded 
one of a county fair on a good day. 
The local paper estimated that it was 
the largest audience ever gathered 
under one roof in the history of To- 
wanda. The ladies of the church 
served a fine dinner in the large base- 
ment dining room which had tv pro- 
vide multiple seatings in order to feed 
the large crowd. 

Four services were included in the 
day’s program. A large Sunday- 
school assembled at ten a. m. to enjoy 
their new and spacious quarters. 
These were most welcome after months 
of crowding and shifting in order to 
house this growing organization. The 
service of worship at eleven o’clock 
followed with a well planned program 
and a sermon by Pres. F. G. Coffin. 
The afternoon included the dedicatory service. An excellent address was given 
by Judge V. P. Mooney, of Eldorado, Kansas, a son of Rev. Isaac Mooney, 
whom the building memorializes, followed by the dedicatory sermon by the 
speaker of the morning and the responsive dedicatory service by all the people. 
Junior and Senior Christian Endeavor meetings were held at six-forty-five 
p.m. The evening sermon was a fine presentation by Dr. Frederick Cooper, 
which was followed by the reception of members by the pastor, Rev. R. L 
Hendrickson, who presided at all of the church services of the day and demon- 
strated his ability by handling the many details of the strenuous event 
and the construction of the plant. 

Other ministers assisting in the services were Revs. Mrs. E. Rassmussen 
and Ford Bolton, the latter a former pastor, and the three pastors of the 
local churches. A number of visitors from other Christian churches were in 
attendance. The week succeeding was devoted to Kingdom Enlistment Week 
and special feature services during both the afternoons and evenings. 

The new building is an ornate structure, Spanish in design, and is com- 
pletely furnished with the best in every particular. The floor space is seventy- 
six by eighty feet, and the belfry is fifty-seven feet high. Oak Park brick, 
the finest quarried stone, and solid oak flooring and finishing lumber were 
used in its construction. The windows, with the exception of those on the 
south side, are of the latest stained, cathedral style, the most beautiful of 
which is the east window, known as the memorial window. It bears the name 
of Rev. Isaac Mooney, founder and first pastor of the Towanda Christian 
Church. The edifice is equipped with the latest in heating and plumbing 
fixtures and there are rooms suitable for every use to which the church might 
be put for community welfare. The building was designed by Architect E. M. 
Wheatland, of Whittier, California, and built by T. R. Reed, of Eldorado. 
The building committee was composed of C. L. Botkin, Rev. R. L. Hendrick- 
son, W. Turner, Walter Mooney, M. Braley, T. B. England, and I. V. 
Davis, all of Towanda. 

Few congregations have the pléasure of moving into a plant where every 
detail from song books to building has been provided with the best that money 
can buy. The building and furnishings were provided by Mr. and Mrs. M. 
Orban, Jr., of Whittier, California, as a memorial to the latter’s father, Rev. 
Isaac Mooney, who founded the church. Brother Mooney was one of the 
pioneer preachers of this farther west. He migrated from Miami County, 
Ohio, to Illinois, thence to Kansas, in the sixties, preaching his first sermon 
in Towanda on June 12, 1870. The church was not organized until July 5, 
1876. This organization was effected in the home of Brother Mooney. A 
beautiful memorial window which had been placed in the old church by 
Brother Mooney’s family was transferred as the center section of one of the 
new and larger windows of the new edifice. Four of Mr. Mooney’s sons and 
daughters and a number of other relatives were present at the services of 
dedication. 

Mr. Mooney belonged to that group of hardy pioneer preachers who for 
love of preaching the truth traveled on horseback through the great pioneer 
spaces, supporting themselves the while. He was ever a follower of the reced- 
ing frontier line. His hardihood and Christian courage stood the severe tests 
of many trying situations. When the Civil War (Continued on page twenty-two) 





Rev. R. L. Hendrickson, Pastor 
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western Ohio Conference, held its semi-an- 
nual home-coming at the church Sunday, 
May 16, and it was one of the most largely 
attended affairs of the kind ever held at the - . 
church. Members of the Bloom Center Re- 

formed Church were there in large numbers, June Is Children S Day Month 
as well as many visitors from other com- 
munities, the affair being planned as a joint THE MONTH OF ROSES 
picnic. It is certainly very inspiring to see 

the hopeful outlook since the two churches THE MONTH OF JOY 
have united their forces, at least temporarily, THE MONTH TO SOW CHRISTIAN SEEDS 
for public worship. A choir of nearly a score 
of voices aids materially, and the attendance in the hearts of the children. To do this get the best cards and programs. 
is more than enna at each egerneion A fine Begin with 
spirit of co-operation manifests itself and it : “ 2 

is to be hoped that after September 1, a resi- Post Card Invitations Price—$1.25 per 100 
dent pastor may be Secured, on the field Then follow with 

offers unlimited possibilities for some live, 
wide-awake man. Rev. Ernest D. Gilbert. Children’s Day Recitations, Dialogs, and Songs—Comprises 107 Choice 
of Defiance College, spoke at the forenoon Recitations, 7 Dialogs, and 33 Best Songs. Price—$ .25 per copy 
services, where he made the usual favorable 
impression upon his audience which filled the 
house almost to overflowing. At noon a 
basket dinner, with many baskets full re- 


maining, was served on the church grounds. Paramount Sunday School Dialogues—29 Choice Selections, for Children’s 


In the afternoon the united forces of the two Day, Christmas, Easter, and other services. Price—$ .25 per copy 
congregations offered a fine program which 


was highly appreciated.—C. E. Strawbridge. The Paramount Children’s Day Book No. 2. Exercises—Dialogues—Play- 
lets—Recitations—Drills—Songs. Price—$ .25 per copy 


Ideal Dialogues—45 Choice Selections, including Monologues. These are 
miscellaneous, covering Christmas, Children’s Day, Thanksgiving, 
Easter, and other services. Price—$ .30 per copy 


WASHINGTON 
Montesano, May 10—On Sunday, March 14, Meigs Recitations, Dialogues, Drills, for Children’s Day, No. 2. 

Mission Sunday, a pragram along missionary Price—$ .25 per copy 
lines was presented during the morning serv- 
ice. Rev. W. R. Caldwell preached a help- Children’s Day Treasury No. 36.—Recitations, Exercises, Acrostics, Pan- 
ful and uplifting sermon and also spoke on tomimes, Tableaux, Dialogues, Decorating Suggestions, and Drills 
Nant RUodccrs an Porto) mito” “The avriter for Primary, Junior, and Senior Scholars. Price—$ .25 per copy 
gtosy ne on on ae ensue sheeple grown Smiles and Sunbeams—A Children’s Day Pageant in Verse and Song. 
— e results of our Sunday-school Self-de- . 
nial Week produced the sum of $6.37; the Price—$ 10 each, or 
Christian Endeavor society, $1.13; and the $1.00 per dozen 
cern: Serre Sree Wier saeketed Soreiee Radiant June, A Service for Children’s Day, consisting of Songs and 
mission collection as well as a self-denial Recitations. 
effort) making a total of $35.25, which com- Price—$ .08 per copy, or 
bined effort places our church on the Honor $ 85 per dozen, or 
Roll. At the same time, it will, we hope, help 

: “ sh cece leh ; ; $3.25 for fifty 
ease the distressing situation in which our i 
church at large finds herself as regards our 
various missionary enterprises. We are all . 
prayerfully concerned about this important Price—$ 08 per copy, or 
and serious matter. — Our woman’s mission- $ 85 per dozen, or 
ary society recently contributed the sum of $3.25 for fifty 
$19.40 for missionary purposes, the above In the Days of Thy Youth, a Children’s Day Service based on Favorite 
sum being forwarded to Mrs. Emma 5S. Classics—Songs and Recitations. 
Powers. — On Wednesday, March 31, our . Price—$ .08 per copy, or 
monthly missionary meeting was held at the $ .85 per dozen, or 
parsonage, a fairly representative company $3.25 for fifty 
being present. After devotion a full program 


was presented by various members of the DON’T DELAY YOUR ORDER 


society, the main item being the introduction GET READY FOR CHILDREN’S DAY 
of our new study book, “Looking Ahead With 


Latin America.” Miss Myrtle Repp. our new SEND ALL ORDERS TO: 
president, covered the first chapter, reading 
and explaining the same to the enjoyment 


snl camatnk Dapet of wh grenent. Stites boxes The Christian Publishing Association 
were distributed to all the company. The Y N 

next meeting was planned for the last Wed- DA TO OHIO 
nesday in April, the writer being elected as 
leader. — On April 4, our church enjoyed to 
the full the joyous feeling which the cele- 
bration of Easter always brings. The church ‘ 
had been splendidly decorated and the effect 
greatly appealed to the artistic sensibilities Was held at the parsonage, a large company ae ss 
of the audience. The Easter lesson, in all of members being present. Mrs. Canfield re- The Spirit of Memorial Day 
its spiritual soul-stirring beauty and _ holi- cited in her usual captivating manner, and Lan e : : 
ness, was presented to the scholars, and they Mrs. S. Copeland favored us with an inter- WE are apt to live too much in the world 
also received various Easter remembrances eSting reading, whilst Mrs. Clinton read a that is, and not enough in the world 
from their respective teachers. At the close touching poem (her own composition) on our’ that ought to be; too much in the world of 
of the school the workings and objects of the dear departed sister, Mrs. J. A. Phillips. The fat and not enough in the world of im- 
Cradle Roll Department were explained by writer then read and explained the second ontanidin The facts of lif 1 ‘ll t 
the superintendent, Mrs. J. Whetstone, and a chapter of our study book. Refreshments gu . vee ee be - 
pleasing demonstration was effected when were provided and enjoyed. Miss Ruse was satisfy human needs. They may satisfy a 
she presented the children of Mesdames ‘elected as leader for our next meeting. — dog or a bee, but they will not satisfy a 
Sargeant, Hammill, and Fields with Initiation Sunday. May 9, Mothers’ Day, was observed 4n Man requires more than facts in his 
and Promotion Certificates. Rev. W. R. Cald- at our church during the morning service by lif Al ith th h h 
well’s encouraging and inspiring sermons at the wearing of the red or white carnation, 7 » . aed with the facts he must anes 
both services were much enjoyed by large church decorations, special music by the imagination, must see more than is in sight, 
congregations. Special Easter music was choir and friends, and a touching and very myst feel more than the material things 
rendered by both junior and adult choirs, in- appropriate discourse on ‘Motherhood and . . 

cluding also solos and duets. — On Thurs- Womanhood” by Rev. W. R. Caldwell.—Linda that touch him. He cannot live by bread 
day, May 6, our monthly missionary meeting lL. Bastable, Correspondent. alone. He must live a good deal by faith, 


Life’s Golden Days, a Service for Children’s Day—Songs, Recitations, 
and Exercises. 
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and by memories, and in his hopes. The 
best and noblest and most consoling part 
of life is the life of the spirit, of religion, 
of the patriotism that would die for an 
idea, of the integrity that cares for right 
because it is right, and for liberty because 
in liberty the soul of man grows strong, and 
for order because without it liberty cannot 
endure. It is this part of life that Memorial 
Day is ordained to foster—this immaterial, 
invaluable, indispensable part of it. Money 
is useful; wealth is past labor stored up for 
future use. Men will do much for money, 
and they do well to be regardful of the use- 
fulness of wealth. But they will do more 
for sentiment, for something that exists 
only in the imagination, only in their hearts. 
For that they will turn aside from the cre- 
ation of wealth and will give their sub- 
stance and, if need be, their very lives. 


It is to preserve this trait in men that 
Memorial Day is instituted. It reminds us 
of our fathers and our brothers who gave 
their lives for an idea. In the various 
States of the South similar days are kept 
for this same reason, and there, as here, 
the flowers smile and the little flags flutter 
afresh on the graves of men who died for a 
sentiment. 

We have no day so dedicated to sentiment 
as this one, and sentiment is a great power. 
It behooves us not to waste it. The spirit 
of this day, which stirs up our feelings, is 
a force like worship, which should help us 
in our lives, and which should stimulate us 
to discover and discharge the duties that 
we owe to civilization and to one another. 
We are heirs to a great inheritance, of 
which this day bids us be eternally mindful. 
Each year anew Memorial Day bids us con- 
secrate ourselves to the fulfillment of the 
charge our fathers laid upon us, to take 
thought and care, and with patience and 
with vigilance see to it that “government of 
the people, by the people, for the people, 
shall not perish from the earth.” On this 
day, out of all the strife and perplexities of 
our current affairs we should come back to 
the first principles of our political aspira- 
tion, and get sight, if we can, through what- 
ever mists may intervene, of the great goal 
ahead of us. It is not a goal at which we 
shall arrive this year, or next year, or in 
our generation or in another, but it is the 
goal toward which humanity reaches, and 
has been reaching since time began; and 
it is right for us, yearly, to assure ourselves 
in what direction it lies, and that thither 
we are tending, according to our strength 
and to whatever vision we may win. 

Leaders may fail us, for men are fallible; 
measures may disappoint us, for legisla- 
tion is no more than an expedient devised 
by the wit of man; but if the spirit in us is 
sound and faithful, we can hold our course 
true. It is to strengthen our spirit that 
this day is set apart. It bids us remember 
and resolve, with patience and with forti- 
tude, at any cost and at any sacrifice, to 
keep that faith our fathers and our brothers 
died to prove. This must we do ever and 
again, for it is far easier to let the dead 
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STOP! LOOK! LISTEN! READ!! 


HE BIGGEST OFFER EVER GIVEN OUR READERS. 
timely book, THINKING 

THROUGH, by Dr. Alva M. Kerr, D. D., just 
coming from the Doran Press. Dr. S. Parkes Cad- 
man says of “Thinking Through:” 
fail to do great good not only to parents and teach- 
ers, preachers, and friends of youth, but to young 
Price postpaid $1.25. Or 
given for two new yearly subscribers to The 
Herald of Gospel Liberty at $2.00 each, or in 
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You need this book and should have it because 
of the sane, clear, and precise way in which it 
presents a vital subject. 
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past bury its dead in a forgetful sense than 
it is to keep its memory green in our hearts 
where it may each day inspire us to live 
continually under the enthusiastic impulse 
for the right which led them forth to battle. 
—Edward S. Martin, in Youth’s Companion. 


The Personalized Bible 


F the various Bibles I have, my favorite 
is an inexpensive edition of the American 
Standard Revision. For years I have owned 
and used it. I am by no means ashamed of 
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its battered appearance. As a spiritual war- 
rior, I would not have my sword as new- 
looking as on the day I first received it. 

In looking today on the blank front leaves 
of this Bible I was surprised to note that 
I had never written my name there. Though 
the book came to me while we were at war 
with Germany, all the years since, I had 
forgotten to put my signature on this wea- 
pon of the soul. At once, after recognizing 
this omission, I wrote my name on the in- 
side of the front cover. 

Of course, this was not a serious forget- 
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fulness. But in a spiritual sense are there 
not many owners of Bibles who fail to write 
their names in them. That is, they fail to 
claim by definite faith the message of the 
heavenly Book as their personal possession. 

In the morning of my Christian life I 
came across some written advice that meant 
much to my progress in grace. This was it, 
“Whenever you come across a promise in 
the Bible, mark it and make it your own.” 
This simple practice will work wonders in 
increasing the preciousness of the Divine 
Volume. 

Peter preaching at Pentecost said, “The 
promise is to you.” The Bible is full of 
drafts upon the bank of the New Jerusalem, 
payable to bearer and of so great amounts 
that they will make him a millionaire in the 
unsearchable riches of Christ. But as drafts 
upon the banks of this world have to be in- 
dorsed before we realize anything from them, 
so we must, spiritually, affix our names to 
the celestial drafts. 

One morning, years ago when I was at 
college, I heard the leader of the chapel de- 
votional exercises read the twenty-third 
psalm, emphasizing the personal pronouns 
all through its six verses. It transformed 
them for me. I realized as never before the 
personalness of those beautiful words. 

Do you fail to find the Bible the sweetest 
volume that you know? Personalize it, and 
see if you cannot then say, “Oh, how I love 
thy law!”—E. Wayne Stahl. 


Dedication at Towanda, Kansas 
(Continued from page nineteen) 


began both Mr. Mooney and his brother-in- 
law decided to enter the service. Both had 
large families, so one must remain and be 
responsible for the home fires. They drew 
straws to determine which should go. It fell 
to the brother-in-law to go, and he gave his 
life in the cause of human freedom. The 
bereaved family were always cared for by 
Mr. Mooney. No minister of the Christian 
Church was better known in the west than 
Mr. Mooney. He was a strong, forceful 
character whose sturdiness stimulated 
wherever he went. All will rejoice that this 
memorial is erected to his memory. 

To Mr. and Mrs. M. Orban, Jr., is due the 
gratitude not only of the Towanda com- 
munity, but of the church as a whole, for 
this great gift. It is a fitting memorial in 
that it is to be uesd for a service to which 
Mr. Mooney had devoted his life, and it will 
continue a blessing long after the donors 
have passed on to join him whose memory 
they have so fittingly honored. We wish 
the world had more Mooneys and Orbans. 


When the Picture Is Marred 


ALMost all lovers of art are familiar with 

Leonardo da Vinci’s great picture, “The 
Last Supper.” His biographer tells us that 
while at work on his great masterpiece the 
artist quarreled with a man and vowed to 
take vengeance upon him. When in this 
vengeful mood he sketched the face of Ju- 
das, but when he started to paint the face 
of the Master he found that he could not 
give it the expression he so desired until he 
had gone to the man against whom he had 
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I have just finished reading ‘““Thinking Through,"’ by Dr. Alva Martin Kerr. 
It is a book for the hour and will do much good in clarifying the atmosphere 
by a sane and practical approach to divisive questions. 
and for an emphasis upon the real features of Christ’s Kingdom on earth. The 
third chapter on ““The Church the Interpreter’ offers suggestions foundational 
to the mission of the church today which are intensely practical. 
should be in the hands of every high school student, every teacher of religion, 
It makes clear and wasted energy over questions 
impossible to be settled and points the way to features worthy of attention. 
Its treatment is fair to both sides of modern controversies, yet holds neither 
The aim throughout is that of the utilitarian. 
help many disturbed people to penetrate the pervasive nebulae. 
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vowed vengeance and sought his forgive- 
ness. When this had been done, he was able 
to finish the picture. 

If we would carry a perfect picture of 
Christ with us, all enmity, hatred, and mal- 
ice must be banished from our hearts. If 
we would have Christ come in, sin must go 
out. If sin stays, he will not come. There is 
no prayer we need oftener to pray that the 
old one of the psalmist: 


Create in me a clean heart, O God, 
And renew a right spirit within me. 
Cast me not away from thy presence ; 
And take not thy Holy Spirit from me. 
Restore unto me the joy of thy salvation ; 
And uphold me with a willing spirit. 


—Watchman Examiner. 


“T Can Do All Things” 


I can do all things through Christ which strength- 


Philippians 4:13. 


VERY man does some things in and 
through Christ’s strength, but Paul will 
not have such partial service. He claims all 
things must be done, can be done, in Christ’s 
strength. What a surrender of will this 
is! We pick and choose our Scripture, 
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AIN’T IT FINE? 


*WVHEN the rain’s been pourin’ down 
All the blessed day, 
And it seems as though the sky 
Is always frownin’ gray; 
Ain't it fine, when once it stops, 
To see a patch of blue? 
Ain’t it fine to see the rainbow 
When the sun shines through? 
When you're feelin’ down and out, 
And when your luck’s gone west; 
When your grouch against the world 
Gives your soul no rest; 
Ain't it fine to think the day 
Is wearin’ to its end? 
For who knows what gifts to God 
Tomorrow's sun may send? 


—Western Christian Advocate. 
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claiming that which brings comfort more 
often than that which sends us out to serve. 
So, likewise, with our duties. We have some 
special, favorite duty, to which we give 
faithful loyalty, and ask exemption from 
others. But Paul insists and says all things, 


not one thing, or another thing, but “All 
things I can do through Christ.” The carry- 
ing of the Gospel to Rome is not too great a 
task for this strength which Christ gives. 
The enduring of the thorn is not too inti- 
mate a thing to take to him. Neither is the 
control of temper too trivial a thing for 
Christ to help us with. To be in all things 
Christ strengthened ought not to be beyond 
the ambition of every believer. How it 
would glorify the daily round of common 
duties if we would commandeer everything 
in his name! What a new intimacy of un- 
derstanding and joyful fellowship would it 
bring to our souls as they commune with 
the greatest friend of all! What a new 
revelation of the joy in service to do all 
things in his strength! Here is something 
to strive for, a goal to be attained, to bring 
every thought and every desire under the 
control of Christ, to live more and more of 
our life within the influence of his power. 
“Tt was as Master and not as example that 
Christ thrilled the hearts of his disciples of 
old.” He will do greater things for us as 
we are willing to do the lesser things for 
him. Faithfulness in the little things is a 
seed from which grows faithfulness in the 
great things. To claim such strength brings 
great reward, the constant consciousness of 
his presence.—Dwight W. Wylie. 
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Inquire of him that is grown old; and 
when you have reminded him of sumptuous 
banqueting which he hath enjoyed and of 
glory and honor and of good works he hath 
done, ask in which he exults the more; and 
you will see him for the first ashamed and 
covering his face, but for these latter soar- 
ing and leaping with joy.—S. Chrysostom. 


Deaths 


Martha J. Parks died May 11, 1926, at the home 
of her daughter, Mrs. Emma Hawkins, in Oron 
County. Indiana, at the age of seventy-six years, 
eight months, and seventeen days. Aunt Mat, as she 
was familiarly known, was one of the charter mem- 
bers of the Mt. Olivet Christian Church, and a reader 
of The Herald for a number of years. Her home 
was always the ministers’ home. She was a faithful 
church worker and a regular attendant at ehureh 
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